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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE AND 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
R. Craig MclIvor* 


Economic Community (European Common Market) was sign- 

ed in Rome by the representatives of six countries: Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Having been ratified by the respective parliaments before the 
end of last year, the treaty became operative as of January 1, 
1958, and it represents the formal embodiment of persistent 
efforts to bring about a substantial degree of economic integration 
within Western Europe.’ 

During a transitional period of from twelve to fifteen years, 
the members have agreed to eliminate all customs duties, quanti- 
tative restrictions and other formal obstacles to trade among 
themselves and to bring about the free movement of productive 
resources (persons, services and capital), with a view to ensuring 
the “harmonious” distribution of these resources within the 
area. The planned outcome is the establishment of a customs 
union, with complete freedom of trade internally and a common 
tariff imposed by the six members against imports from the out- 
side world. It has further been agreed that the non-European 
territories of Belgium, France, Italy and the Netherlands will be 
associated with the customs union, in order to further their 
economic and social development. The products of these ter- 
ritories are therefore to be accorded the same access to the 
common market as those of the six contracting parties. On the 
other hand, it has been conceded that these territories may re- 
quire the continuing use of tariffs for fiscal purposes or to en- 
courage economic development. They are therefore not obliged, 
by the end of the transitional period, to have abolished all their 
tariffs against the Six, but merely to have accomplished their 
uniform application against all members of the customs union. 

These parties are all members of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the rules of which set forth the conditions 


[> March, 1957, a treaty designed to institute a European 
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(1) See Paul Bareau, “Britain and European Free Trade,” in Interna- 
tional Journal, XII, 1957, pp.128-37. 
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upon which the formation of customs unions will be approved, and 
it is intended that the continuing application of the provisions 
of the European Common Market treaty will conform to the 
principles of the GATT. The basic economic argument for such 
a common market lies in its contribution to the more efficient 
organization of production based on economies of scale which 
in most instances cannot at present be attained in separate 
national markets of relatively limited size. 

Faced with this prospect of a developing European Common 
Market, Britain might have chosen any one of three courses—i.e., 
to join the new organization as a full member, to stay outside 
altogether or to attempt to develop some form of association 
short of full membership. The first possibility was rejected be- 
cause it would have involved the elimination of Commonwealth 
trade preferences and necessitated the entry of Commonwealth 
goods into the United Kingdom market at a disadvantage. The 
second was rejected because of the competitive disadvantage 
which would have confronted British exporters selling anywhere 
within the Common Market area. The third possibility has been 
pursued through Britain’s efforts to organize an Industrial Free 
Trade Area, an organization within which trade barriers will be 
removed among all the member countries but which will allow 
these countries, apart from the members of the European Com- 
mon Market, to retain their individual commercial policies to- 
ward the non-members of the Area. Negotiations are at present 
taking place, within the framework of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, with a view to the early estab- 
lishment of such an Industrial Free Trade Area and it appears 
likely that Britain will be joined by Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
(Iceland), Austria, Switzerland and Eire in this venture. The 
entry of Spain, Portugal, Greece and Turkey now seems doubtful. 
The European Common Market itself represents some 160 million 
persons and in association with a free trade area constituted as 
above, would make available to West European industry an 
integrated market of 240 million customers. 

The special position of agriculture in both the European Com- 
mon Market and the Industrial Free Trade Area is worth em- 
phasizing, particularly with reference to the possible effects of 
these organizations on the pattern of Canadian trade. Agri- 
cultural products are included in the ECM arrangements, but it 
is quite clear that “free” markets in agricultural products are 
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not contemplated. It is true that, by the end of the transitional 
period, the present national tariffs, quotas and other protective 
measures governing agriculture will presumably have been 
eliminated, but these will have been replaced by a common system 
of comprehensive controls applicable to all six countries. The 
broad objectives of the common agricultural policy include in- 
creased productivity, the maintenance of a “reasonable” standard 
of living for agricultural workers and the stabilization of markets 
for agricultural output. To accomplish these ends, such familiar 
techniques as price supports, import restrictions, marketing 
agreements and stock carry-over plans appear certain to be 
utilized, the particular techniques varying from commodity to 
commodity. 

The proposed Industrial Free Trade Area would exclude agri- 
cultural products from its provisions, at the insistence of Britain, 
in order that she might not only continue to accord preferential 
treatment to her imports (primarily agricultural) from the Com- 
monwealth, in return for which she receives preferential treat- 
ment for her own exports, but that she might also protect her 
domestic agriculture. The exclusion of foodstuffs will un- 
doubtedly bring legitimate objections from those European 
countries which export substantial quantities of farm products 
where no concessions would be gained within an IFTA arrange- 
ment, but where they would be required to open their markets to 
British exports. 

Both the European Common Market and the IFTA represent 
ambitious programmes for regional economic integration through 
the progressive elimination of restraints to trade. If the transi- 
tional difficulties are great, and these should not be minimized, so 
are the potential gains for the free world in terms of a 
strengthened Western Europe within the general framework of 
the Atlantic Community. Canada’s interest in supporting and 
encouraging these programmes lies not only in this broad 
political advantage but in terms of her own economic welfare, 
for with an economy so greatly dependent upon foreign trade, 
Canada has a vital concern in any arrangements designed to 
foster a more favourable trading environment. If the proposed 
unshackling of trade in Western Europe can be accomplished 
without prejudice to current postwar efforts to liberalize world 
trade, the result will clearly benefit Canada. The great danger, 
of course, for which abundant historical example may be found, 
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is that regional gains may be made at a cost of reduced trade 
with the rest of the world. In this connection, the Canadian 
government has emphasized the importance of any IFTA arrange- 
ments proceeding according to a definite programme on a firm 
time-table and that these be accompanied by appropriate internal 
economic policies. It has been stressed that any partial develop- 
ment might result only in a new system of intra-European pre- 
ferences which would interfere with trade between Western 
Europe and other countries, including Canada. 

While the European Common Market countries have carefully 
defined the stages by which existing tariffs and other quantitative 
trade restrictions among themselves are to be eliminated, this 
attainment of a common commercial policy represents only one 
step toward effective economic integration. Such basic problems 
as the co-ordination of fiscal, monetary, social and other policies 
appear to be much more formidable, and it is questionable whe- 
ther these can be solved any more effectively by a regional than 
an international approach, the latter having been continuously 
pursued since World War II. The limited supra-national 
authority provided within the framework of the present pro- 
posals may well be useful in this respect. Past experience sug- 
gests that a crucial factor in the success of the European Com- 
mon Market and IFTA plans will be the arrangements provided 
for handling balance-of-payments difficulties encountered by 
particular countries. In particular, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish some clearly defined procedures for adjusting the foreign 
exchange rates among the several national currencies as cir- 
cumstances dictate. Failing any constructive approach to this 
balance-of-payments problem, protectionism and quantitative 
trade restrictions will be inevitable. In the event that a broadly 
representative IFTA cannot be organized to associate itself with 
the European Common Market, there is a serious risk that 
Western European trade might be split in two parts, with the 
further progress of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation seriously impaired. Under such circumstances, 
the forces of protection and restriction would likewise be 
strengthened. 

While it is impossible to foresee the precise pattern in which 
European economic integration will develop, its broad significance 
for Canadian trade may be assessed. From the earliest stages 
of its development, the Canadian economy has been endowed with 
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abundant natural resources and relatively scarce labour and 
capital. In seeking to use this endowment most efficiently by 
applying the labour and capital to the readily available natural 
resources, economic activity has centred around the so-called 
“extractive” industries—i.e., those concerned with the extracting 
and processing of forest, agricultural, mineral and fisheries pro- 
ducts. As late as the beginning of World War II, our secondary 
industries, those not directly related to the processing of our 
natural resources, accounted for only some 15 per cent. of our 
gross national product and at the present time this ratio has not 
yet reached one-quarter. This basic importance of Canada’s ex- 
tractive production has at all times been reflected in the composi- 
tion of her export staples which, if somewhat more diversified 
today than in earlier generations, is nevertheless still highly con- 
centrated. Furthermore, the proportion of these exports classi- 
fied as “fully or chiefly manufactured” goods has shown no in- 
crease whatsoever during the past half century, lending some sub- 
stance to the frequently voiced complaint that we appear to be 
consigned to the long term status of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The bulk of our exports are either raw materials or 
semi-processed goods, some progress having been made from the 
former to the latter category in recent times. 

In assessing the probable impact of Western European inte- 
gration on Canadian trade, it is also relevant to note that our 
exports are not only concentrated as to composition but also as 
to geographic distribution. Canada’s familiar pre-World War II 
triangular pattern of trade is well known, in which current 
surpluses earned vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and the sterling 
area were customarily used, under the existing multilateral ex- 
change facilities, to finance habitual dollar deficits incurred with 
the United States. Beginning during World War II, a basic 
geographic reorientation of Canadian trade has continued during 
the past decade until today the United States provides markets 
for more than three-fifths of Canada’s exports and the source of 
three-quarters of her imports. During 1956, total Canadian com- 
modity exports were valued at $4.8 billions, imports at $5.7 bil- 
lions, creating a merchandise deficit of $0.9 billions. The United 
States claimed $2.8 billions of Canada’s exports and provided $4.2 
billions of her imports. Canadian concern at such “excessive” 
dependence on her powerful neighbour is scarcely surprising. 
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Tables A and B provide a summary of Canada’s major com- 
modity exports and imports vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and 
the European Common Market countries during 1956, classified 
by type of commodity.1. Here it may be seen that the United 
Kingdom bought some $0.8 billions of Canadian exports, amount- 
ing to 17 per cent. of our total exports and provided us with 
imports valued at $0.5 billions, approximately 9 per cent. of 
our total imports. The aggregate value of our trade with the 
European Common Market countries amounted to less than half 
that with the United Kingdom, exports being valued at some- 
thing more than $0.3 billions (7 per cent. of our total) and im- 
ports at more than $0.2 billions (4 per cent. of our total). West 
Germany was the only single country within the European Com- 
mon Market to claim more than one per cent. of Canada’s total 
commodity trade (exports plus imports) during the year. It is 
nevertheless true that in recent years Western Europe has pro- 
vided Canada’s most rapidly expanding export market, sales 
having tripled there since 1950. 


It is immediately apparent that wheat is by far the most 
important single export to the United Kingdom and the European 
Common Market, a commodity which will be subject to what- 
ever special arrangements the ECM may introduce to control 
its production and marketing. The bulk of Canada’s exports to 
the United Kingdom fall within the categories of agricultural 
and vegetable products, non-ferrous metals and products and 
wood, wood-products and paper. The same may be said of ex- 
ports to the ECM except that here the relative importance of the 
last category is exceeded by iron and iron products and by 
asbestos. 

If Britain succeeds in its objective of excluding foodstuffs and 
manufactured foods from the proposed European free trade area, 
the present free entry of Canadian agricultural products into the 
British market will continue, and their preference over non-Com- 
monwealth suppliers will accordingly be retained. In view of the 
special controls and supports to be applied to agriculture by the 
European Common Market, the prospect that European economic 
expansion will stimulate any sustained increase in demand for 
Canadian agricultural exports (and especially wheat) does not 
appear bright. Unless the ECM’s supports for agricultural pro- 
duction depart from present general practices, their effect will be 





(1) See pp. 9, 10, 11. 
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to subsidize alike both efficient and inefficient producers through- 
out the market and the present uneconomic organization of the 
industry will thereby be further consolidated. In such an event, 
prevailing pressures may well dictate more rather than less 
protection against outside suppliers. 

On her non-agricultural exports to Britain, the evolution of 
the Industrial Free Trade Area will mean that Canada will lose 
her preferences in British markets on goods produced within the 
Area. With respect to goods entering Britain from outside the 
Area, existing preferences will be retained, and will in general be 
measured by the most-favoured-nation rates applied by Britain 
to those imports. It appears probable that with the develop- 
ment of the IFTA and with the economies of scale that will 
become possible for many sectors of European industry, the com- 
petitive position of Canadian suppliers of raw materials and semi- 
processed goods will deteriorate not only in markets within the 
free trade area, but elsewhere, including Canada. This outcome 
appears all the more likely in view of the inclusion of the over- 
seas territories of Belgium, France, Italy and the Netherlands 
within the European Common Market. It should nevertheless 
be borne in mind that these competitive pressures will stem from 
the industrial expansion of Western Europe, and provided that 
liberal commercial policies designed to further world trade can 
be achieved there, and isolationist restrictive tendencies re- 
strained, it should be possible for Canada to gain from the rising 
demand for her raw materials and semi-processed goods, the 
traditional type of exports on which Canadian prosperity has 
rested. At no time in our history have exports of secondary 
manufactures been important in Canada’s over-all trade pattern, 
and there is little reason to believe that this proportion of fully- 
manufactured exports will increase because of the establishment 
of a European Common Market and an Industrial Free Trade 
Area. Rather it is this type of export that may well be affected 
most adversely by such a development. 

While one might conclude from a reading of some current 
discussions of Canadian economic problems that the prosperity 
of our export sector and of secondary industry are independent 
phenomena or even competing objectives, such is not the case. 
If economic expansion in Western Europe contributes to a sus- 
tained increase in the volume of Canadian exports, a necessary 
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condition for the maintenance of a prosperous domestic market 
for Canadian manufactures will have been achieved. 

The common tariff to be evolved by the European Common 
Market is, with certain exceptions, based on the arithmetic 
average of the duties now applied by the several countries to 
imports of any given commodity. This process of averaging 
will of course bring varying results in terms of the alterations 
of Canada’s present conditions of access to the various national 
markets. The Benelux countries are low tariff countries, West 
Germany, France and Italy generally much higher, so that the 
simple process of averaging will reduce the existing levels applied 
by West Germany, by far the most important of Canada’s export 
markets within the European Common Market. It has been sug- 
gested by some Canadian sources that a more “reasonable” ap- 
proach to the determination of the common tariff would be to 
set any particular rate at such a level that all traditional foreign 
suppliers would be able to retain their present shares of sales 
as the common market expands. There appears to be little 
economic justification for the introduction of such rigidity into 
the pattern of international trade, for it overlooks the gains to be 
realized from a shifting basis of international specialization 
stemming from productivity changes in the several sectors of 
the various trading countries. 

It is all too easy to point to the numerous difficulties which 
must be surmounted if the European Common Market and the 
proposed Industrial Free Trade Area are to accomplish their 
major objectives. It is true, for example, that the mere estab- 
lishment of a common market does not necessarily bring about a 
more efficient allocation of resources, the foundation upon which 
all other economic gains must rest. Many producers, confronted 
by the prospect of free trade, may, as The Economist has ob- 
served, “... not gird up their loins to face competition but to 
combine,” and if such action were effective, present restrictive 
commercial practices imposed by national governments would 
merely be replaced by even less desirable private import controls 
leading to a severe distortion of production and prices both with- 
in and without the free trade area. This possibility emphasizes 
the importance of vigorous domestic measures designed to 
stimulate competition and to restrain the arbitrary discrimina- 
tion associated with cartels. 
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It is likewise quite possible that the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved in achieving the appropriate co-ordination of 
national monetary and fiscal policies has not been fully re- 
cognized. Limited national sovereignty has been transferred 
to a supra-national authority, but among the powers retained by 
each government is its sovereign right to inflate or deflate, and 
serious balance of payments problems appear to be inevitable. 
It is entirely conceivable that these might be the rocks on which 
the plans might founder, with the prospective advantages af- 
forded by greater economic integration being dissipated through 
the development of a protected high-cost area damaging to 
world trade not only in itself but through its stimulation of 
restrictive measures elsewhere. 

At their best, the European Common Market and the proposed 
Free Trade Area can through increased integration provide a 
more efficient allocation of resources and stimulate economic ex- 
pansion within Western Europe, thereby providing a basis for 
greater trade both within the area and with the outside world. 
If such in fact occurs, Canada stands to gain from the long-run 
expansion of her foreign trade, and coupled with its obvious 
strategic advantages, the effort deserves wholehearted and con- 
tinuing Canadian support. 


Table A. 
Major Canadian Commodity Exports to Selected Countries, 1956. 


(in millions of dollars) * 


European Common Market 


United d 
King- Bene- Ger- 
dom lux many France Italy Total 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products 
Wheat and wheat flour... 198 50 67 7 12 135 
SE cicciaciiiitaiasiianiiaiieds Man 5 5 
Oil seed Se: 
BOL iecctcccicoccimmentam ae 9 5 7 15 
Tobacco (unmanufac- 
tured 20 
Vegetable oils . 13 3 3 
Rye .......... Bi 5 5 


Total ; wun OOD 163 
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meee Common Market 


United ; 
King- Bene- Ger- 
dom lux many France Italy Total 
Non-ferrous Metals and 
Products 
Aluminum, primary and 
semi-manufactured . 108 6 3 1 3 13 
Copper, primary and 
semi-manufactured .... 57 3 9 12 
Nickel, primary and 
semi-manufactured i, ~ ae 4 1. 5 
Zinc, primary and semi- 
manufactured eShonee 16 
Lead, primary and semi- 
manufactured 13 3 2 5 
Platinum, unmanufac- 
tured . ee MisP 20 
J) en Secs a 35 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper 
Newsprint . . 42 1 2 3 
Planks and Boards ... 40 
Woodpulp .............. 30 2 4 1 7 
Pulpboard and _-Paper- 
Doare ............. a 
Pupwoos ................. =o 4 3 2 ‘| 6 
Total 135 16 
Iron and Iron Products ..... 38 4 14 7 25 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ee 21 2 Z 3 “ 
Animals and Animal Pro- 
ducts 
Fish, canned .. 7 
Cheese 4 
Fur, hides and skins . 6 
Total 17 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 10 6 6 5 = 19 
TOTAL EXPORTS 813 112 134 53 38 337 


*Data extracted from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Foreign 
Trade, 1956. 
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Table B. 


Major Canadian Commodity Imports From Selected Countries, 
1956. 


(in millions of dollars) * 


mer Common Market 


United A 
King- Bene- Ger- 
dom lux many France Italy Total 
Iron and Iron Products 
Non-farm wommanid and 
parts 40 11 2 13 
Automobiles, passenger. 23 14 14 
Rolling mill products 21 22 6 6 34 
Pipes, tubes and fittings 18 3 2 5 
Engines and parts ............. 12 
Total Sis acaitt Si 66 
Fibres, Textiles and Pro- 
ducts 
Wool fabrics Seer ee 3 3 
Textile apparel od. aan 
Wool noils and tops . a 
COTCITA: TREES cniesscsccscscs 6 2 2 
Cotton yarns 5 3) 5 
Wool carpets and mats.. 
Total . sehdatkies 104 10 
Non-ferrous Metals and 
Products 
Electrical apparatus ....... 28 2 2 
Platinum metals 19 
Aluminum, primary and 
semi-fabricated . 7 4 4 
Tin sy 
Total Poe ees 73 6 
Pottery and CNING ooocccccccve 12 
Whisky ; € 
DAGIMNONAS, UNCUT 0... ceccvcessccvrencevsee 5 2 
Glass ean 4 1 5 
Wines ANd OTANAY oo. coccccosssene 3 3 
Vegetables tte 3 3 
Nursery Stock . nce See 2 2 
Books os eee 2 2 
TOTAL IMPORTS ... 485 77 89 32 25 223 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*Data extracted from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Foreign 
Trade, 1956. 











THE EVOLUTION OF EURATOM 
Allan Nanes* 


have been pursuing, with varying degrees of ardour, the 

will o’ the wisp of unity. Thus we have the Council of 
Europe, and the Western European Union, and the Coal and 
Steel Community. We have NATO, which is not strictly Euro- 
pean, but which is essential to European security. Each of these 
organizations is broken down by function and sub-function, with 
the foreign ministers of the member nations forming a sort of 
interlocking directorate. The sum is an organizational complex 
which is difficult even for the specialist to keep straight, and 
whose results, until recently, have been rather more modest than 
its protagonists hoped. 

Nevertheless these proponents of unity, particularly Jean 
Monnet and Paul-Henri Spaak, have not been easily discouraged. 
They have seen a revived drive for European unity brought to 
fruition in the form of two agreements, one setting up an agency 
for the pooling and development of atomic energy, and the other 
instituting a European common market. The atomic develop- 
ment agency has been labeled EURATOM. It is the purpose of 
this article to review the steps that have been taken toward the 
formation of EURATOM, and to assess the possibilities of its 
further progress. 

In June, 1955, the foreign ministers of the Six, France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, met 
in Messina, Italy, and set up an intergovernmental committee to 
study the creation of a common market and the establishment 
of a European organ to supervise the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The next month the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe adopted a resolution urging that 
consideration be given to such a community. 

Unofficial impetus was added to this governmental sponsor- 
ship by a group of trade unionists, party politicians, and intellec- 
tuals, who, under Monnet’s leadership, had been organized into 
a group calling itself the Action Committee for the United States 
of Europe. In January, 1956, this group adopted a resolution 


Fis more than half a decade now, the nations of Europe 





*A member of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, and of the staff, American University, Washington, D.C. 
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favouring a supra-national European atomic authority, which 
would have the power to import and process nuclear materials, 
and which would exercise control over all atomic installations 
within its purview. Throughout that year the European Coal 
and Steel Community gave its major attention to the task of 
establishing this atomic community. Thus the movement for 
this new form of functional collaboration lacked neither high 
level backing nor organized popular support. 

Furthermore, the idea of a European nuclear pool is a logical 
consequence of a number of important facts. The first of these 
is military-political, namely that Western Europe has declined 
in power, and, lacking an atomic technology comparable to that 
of either the United States or the Soviet Union, it cannot expect 
to exercise comparable weight in world affairs. The second is 
economic, namely that the development of atomic industry on a 
single nation basis entails problems which would render it any- 
thing but a business-like operation. The cost of constructing 
the necessary installations, to say nothing of the duplication in- 
volved, would be immense. Europe’s demand for power cannot 
be adequately met by existing indigenous resources, a situation 
which is not likely to improve markedly. 

Under these conditions, a European pool for atomic research 
and development appears to be a logical solution of these diffi- 
culties. Of course, there might be problems in obtaining nuclear 
materials. Despite recent discoveries in West Germany, France, 
and French possessions, the really sizeable deposits of uranium 
under the control of the Schuman Plan powers lie in the Belgian 
Congo, and 90 per cent. of these are pledged to the United States 
through 1957, after which the percentage falls off to 75 per cent. 
for a three year period. American backing of the European 
unity movement tends, however, to support the conclusion that 
an arrangement to cover this supply difficulty could be worked 
out. 

In this matter of supply, Canadian influence might be crucial 
to EURATOM’s future. At present it is estimated that 90 per 
cent. of Canada’s uranium goes to the United States, but this is 
under contracts scheduled to run out in 1962. By direct export 
to the new atomic community Canada can hedge against a change 
in American policy, while at the same time contributing to the 
success of the fledgling EURATOM. Should America release 
uranium to EURATOM from the Congo, there is little reason to 
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suppose that any deficiencies she might suffer thereby could not 
be made good from Canadian production. At the same time 
Canada can press its own development programme. 

Any European atomic pool would lay the groundwork for the 
construction of a major atomic industry among the nations of 
Western Europe. Such an industry could do much to arrest the 
decline of Europe’s influence in the world, and indeed might well 
restore it to a position of parity with the United States and the 
Soviet Union—the so-called third force. 

In any event, EURATOM’s advocates see it both as the key- 
stone of the arch of European union that has been so slowly and 
laboriously erected, and as a means of strengthening the West 
in the struggle of competitive coexistence. When in full opera- 
tion it should help free Europe from dependence on Middle East 
oil by providing a new source of power. The need for such an 
alternate source was never more heavily underscored than in the 
Suez crisis. 

For all these reasons, singly or in combination, the supporters 
of EURATOM pressed for its establishment. As has been men- 
tioned, the Coal and Steel Community took the leading role, at 
the “official level,” in paving the way for the realization of this 
aim. The report of the intergovernmental committee was sub- 
mitted to the foreign ministers in May, 1956, and after a series 
of conferences in Paris, Venice, and Brussels, the committee was 
in effect reconstituted into a drafting committee for a European 
atomic energy treaty and one for a European common market. 
After much difficult labour, they produced the treaties which 
were signed at Rome on March 25, 1957, by the usual Six of 
“Little Europe.” 

The treaty establishing the European Atomic Community 
(EURATOM), is patterned after that of the Coal and Steel 
Community, the prototype in this field. Thus it contains the 
familiar paraphernalia of the movement for united Europe. There 
is an Assembly, composed of members of the respective parlia- 
ments, a Council, made up of government representatives, a 
Commission, appointed by the governments from among those 
with special competence is the atomic field, a Court of Justice, 
and finally, an Economic and Social Committee, appointed by the 
Council, and purely advisory in character. It is noteworthy that 
two of these organs, the Assembly and the Court, will do triple 
duty, serving EURATOM, the Common Market, and the Coal 
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and Steel Community. This is provided for in a convention 
adopted at the same time as the EURATOM and Common Market 
treaties. 

What is important for the future of this atomic community 
is the nature of the powers it is permitted to exercise. In this 
connection the provisions of the treaty are encouraging. Thus 
the Commission is to establish a Community Nuclear Research 
Centre, and within the framework of that Centre it may set up 
schools for the training of nuclear specialists. The Commission 
is obliged to facilitate the exchange of research information and 
co-ordinate the research efforts of the member states. The 
Commission may also require both private firms and governments 
to file notice of investment programmes in the field of nuclear 
energy three months in advance of beginning work. The Com- 
mission is also given the power to conclude contracts with 
member states and private individuals or firms, international 
organizations or nationals of states outside the Community, if 
necessary for the execution of its research programme. In 
another field, the Commission is to work out basic standards for 
the protection of workers in nuclear industry, as well as the 
general population, from the hazards of radiation, which stan- 
dards are to be approved by the Council. 

When we come to the matter of fuel supply and ownership 
the supra-national potential of EURATOM stands out strongly. 
Thus the Treaty establishes an Agency, under the control of the 
Commission, which shall have the right of option on all ores, 
raw materials and special fissile material produced in the terri- 
tory of the member states, and outside the Community. The 
supply of each of these materials is to be governed by the 
principle of equal access to resources. All the member states 
must guarantee freedom of operation for the Agency within 
their respective territories. The Commission is to keep an 
inventory of nuclear fuels, and undertake regular inspections of 
the handling, use and storage of fuel supplies. In fact, the 
Commission is given the power to ensure that nuclear materials 
are not diverted from their intended use by their consumers, and 
to this end may send inspectors into the member states. In the 
event that there is any infringement of the provisions for 
safeguarding the security of supplies, sanctions may be invoked 
by the Commission, ranging from a warning to the withdrawal 
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of raw materials or special fissile material from the offending 
party. 

A common market for nuclear materials is also to be estab- 
lished, which will end import and export duties on products 
covered by the Treaty, and which will apply a common tariff 
to certain products entering from third countries. The free 
movement of persons engaged in atomic work is to be facilitated, 
as is the transfer of capital needed for nuclear projects. 

Finally, the Commission is empowered to maintain relations 
with outside countries and international organizations. In addi- 
tion, it may renegotiate, in conjunction with the member states, 
those treaties which such members have with outside states, 
with a view to the assumption by EURATOM of the rights and 
obligations arising from the original agreements. 

Thus a quick review of some of the highlights of an extremely 
complex treaty leaves one with the impression that the ground- 
work has been laid for a truly supra-national community, with a 
considerable degree of control over the actions of its members in 
a sphere of ever-increasing impact on the total economies of the 
member countries, namely the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Although France, West Germany and Italy, have ratified 
the EURATOM Treaty, one cannot predict that all will be 
smooth sailing in the future. There were substantial 
objections to EURATOM in the drafting stage, and it 
is safe to assume that not all of these objections have been 
overcome. Thus, for example, it can be objected, in 
economic terms, that any nuclear industry is not really compar- 
able to the coal and steel industries, because it has not as yet 
progressed to the point where its effect on the economies of 
individual nations can be accurately assessed. It is still experi- 
mental. Since this is true, it is not possible to measure in 
advance the benefits accruing to each member of any atomic 
pool, nor to see that these benefits are equitably apportioned. In 
short, the raison détre of EURATOM seems to disappear. 
Furthermore France, which has been spending four times as 
much in the development of atomic energy as the other members 
of the organization combined, will see many of the advantages of 
this head-start dissipated by the atomic pool. There may yet 
be regrets for the ease with which EURATOM was ratified. 

For their part, German industralists displayed considerable 
reluctance to enter any atomic community. They would have 
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preferred to proceed on their own initiative. The press reported 
that they were supported in their attitude by both Dr. Ludwig 
Erhard, architect of Germany’s remarkable postwar recovery, 
and Franz Joseph Strauss, formerly Atomic Energy Minister, 
and now dynamic Minister of Defense. Whether due to the 
influence of these men or not, the Bonn government at first re- 
jected the recommendation of the intergovernmental committee 
which drafted the Treaty, that the Community have the prior 
right to purchase nuclear raw materials. The Germans simply 
wanted the Community to enter into the bidding as just another 
buyer. Had this view been adopted, it would have destroyed the 
ability of the Community to assure equal access to nuclear raw 
materials, and would have eroded its supra-national character. 
In short, the purpose of an atomic pool would have been nullified. 


In any event, these German objections are not met in the 
text of the Treaty. Thus the Agency has the exclusive right to 
conclude contracts for the supply of ores, raw materials, and 
special fissile material originating inside or outside the territory 
of the Community. Furthermore, subject to other provisions of 
the treaty which need not be detailed here, every producer in 
the Member States is bound to offer these nuclear materials to 
the Agency before using, transferring, or stockpiling them him- 
self. Finally, again subject to certain qualifications, the Agency 
has the exclusive right to conclude agreements or conventions 
having as their prime object the supply of ores, raw materials or 
special fissile material from outside the Community. 


One can only surmise, reading these provisions, that Chancel- 
lor Adenauer overruled the objections of his powerful sub- 
ordinates. But the Chancellor is now over 80 years old, and who 
can say that his successors will be equally European-minded. 

In addition, West Germany is the only member of the pro- 
posed atomic community to have renounced its rights to manu- 
facture nuclear weapons. This is part of the price she paid for 
the ending of the occupation and her entry into NATO. It can 
be argued that under these conditions her partnership in 
EURATOM is not that of an equal. This is a condition that 
Germany would seem unlikely to accept for any protracted period, 
given the more assertive policy she has pursued since regaining 
her sovereignty. It need not be assumed that Germany could 
press for the right to make atomic weapons, but she might well 
urge the development of such weapons on a “European” basis. 
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Indeed, Herr Strauss is already on record as indicating that this 
course is possible, and a co-operative effort of France and Ger- 
many is already under way on weapons-research and develop- 
ment in which the results of German research, presumably in 
atomic as well as conventional armaments, is made available to 
France for the production of weapons. 

Before its text was made public, it had been suggested that 
the EURATOM treaty would call upon all signatories to renounce 
their right to make atomic bombs. That this did not occur is 
not surprising, since it would have consigned the nations of 
Western Europe to a permanently inferior position in terms of 
military-political power. Europe’s attempts to stand as an equal 
in the world, to form a power bloc independent of either the 
United States or the Soviet Union, would collapse. Of course 
such attempts have got nowhere so far, and perhaps have little 
chance of success. But to foreclose the right to produce atomic 
weapons while both the United States and the Soviet Union 
continue to do so would be to foredoom an independent policy 
from the start. An indication that France, at least, did not take 
kindly to the idea of a prohibition of its right to make atomic 
weapons is found in the action taken by the French Assembly in 
the summer of 1956. It authorized the French representative to 
continue negotiations for a EURATOM treaty on the condition 
that production of atomic weapons could be stopped for a limited 
time only. In point of fact the Treaty as finally signed contains 
no specific prohibition on the manufacture of atomic weapons. 
But it does contain security provisions which, if properly imple- 
mented, should ensure that no member state would attain an 
insurmountable lead in such production. Of course, a nuclear 
arms race among the members would almost effectively destroy 
EURATOM. 

Before the atomic community can function effectively, the 
position of Belgium would have to be clarified. Its agreement 
with Britain and the United States provides that it may obtain 
sufficient enriched uranium for its own needs. The Community 
may choose to honour this earlier Belgium commitment, in which 
case it will presumably turn to outside sources of supply, prin- 
cipally Canada. If, however, the Community desires to gain 
access to the uranium reserves of the Congo, an accommodation 
would have to be reached with Belgium. It might be mentioned in 
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passing that like their German brethren, the Belgium industria- 
lists are not enthusiastic about EURATOM. 

The policy of Britain, hitherto hostile to European economic 
integration, is beginning to soften. Mr. Macmillan, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Thorneycroft, when President 
of the Board of Trade, outlined tentative proposals to associate 
Britain with the proposed Common Market in Western Europe. 
When each of these men moved up, Mr. Macmillan to the 
prime minister’s post, and Mr. Thorneycroft to Macmillan’s old 
job, and the Common Market Treaty had also been rati- 
fied, it was only logical to suppose that such a closer association 
would indeed come about. The British, however, are trying to 
convince the nations of Western Europe that they will be better 
off in a so-called “free trade area,” wherein tariff walls would be 
down as among the members, but each would be able to pursue 
an independent trade policy vis-a-vis third powers. To date their 
arguments have not moved the partisans of the Common Market. 

However the problems and potentialities of the Common 
Market which are every bit as great as those of EURATOM, do 
not concern us here. Suffice it to say that the adoption of 
EURATOM evoked a considerably less overt reaction from 
Britain than did that of the Common Market. 

The United States, on more than one occasion, has reiterated 
its support for European unity. If this policy is applied in the 
case of EURATOM it would call for an agreement with Belgium 
on the latter’s rights to the uranium produced in the Congo, with 
pressure on England to follow suit. These adjustments can 
probably be made, should the Belgians request them. On the 
other hand, a change in America’s laws to permit a greater 
sharing of both fissionable materials and atomic knowledge would 
require a great deal of effort as well as political adroitness from 
any American administration. It would seem that President 
Eisenhower’s announcement in February, 1955, releasing 40,000 
kilograms of enriched uranium while indicating that half of these 
would be placed at the disposal of friendly nations, followed by a 
parallel action the next year, were cautious maneuvers in the 
direction of such broader sharing. Sputnik may stimulate fur- 
ther action in this direction. 

In addition, America moved in the United Nations to share 
its atomic knowledge with the proposed International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Now that she has ratified the treaty establish- 
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ing that agency she is obligated to honour that pledge. Such 
action, however, can only have significance, as far as EURATOM 
is concerned, if the new agency is willing to deal with the atomic 
pool as a corporate entity. There seems to be no reason, either 
in law (namely the instrument establishing it) nor in sound 
policy, why it should refuse to do so. 

Prior to its establishment, there was some conflict among the 
advocates of EURATOM as to what form it should take. In 
essence this was a conflict between the intergovernmental and 
supra-national concepts of organization. Obviously the supra- 
national principle won out. As a result there seems to have been 
a revival, at least among the intellectuals, of the idea of a united 
Europe. How deeply this concept has taken hold in the popular 
mind, if indeed it ever did, is another question. Yet when the 
whole picture is viewed in perspective it may well be that the 
atomic age has rendered the unity of Western Europe necessary. 
French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau has said that such 
unity might be necessary as a matter of “national independence.” 
Supra-national unity as the saviour of national existence, there is 
indeed a paradox, yet the logical M. Pineau was perhaps not too 
far off the mark. For certainly the separate cultures of the great 
states of Western Europe have a better chance for survival if 
they choose to co-operate for common development in a field 
which will eventually be the crux of technology, than pursue their 
own way in a world where the state of technology is more and 
more equated with power. 


ISRAELI DILEMMAS 
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the country’s phenomenal physical growth between visits. 

In the three and a half years since my last tour of the 
country, regions like the Lachish area which then were semi-arid 
empty expanses are now dotted with dozens of villages supporting 
more than eight thousand of the new immigrants flocking into 
Haifa port from North Africa and Europe. Urban areas also are 
rapidly expanding into the unoccupied countryside. So fast were 
municipalities like Tel-Aviv and Haifa pushing into the rural 
areas surrounding them, that the government has now reserved 
the nation’s scarce agricultural land for farming and banned its 
use for urban development. 

Along with the satisfaction which most Iraelis have from 
the remarkable growth of their country during its first decade 
have also come a myriad of problems—political, economic, and 
social. 

Not the least of these is the cost of national “upbuilding’ 
and the massive integration of new immigrants. To a large 
extent the financial burden of building settlements for Jewish 
immigrants, the extensive urban housing projects, and the many 
high quality educational, health, and social welfare services is 
carried by assistance from abroad. The contributions of American 
Jewry are the chief financial asset of Israel. Since the state was 
established in 1948, American Jews have contributed around a 
billion dollars through the sale of Israel bonds, the United Jewish 
Appeal and similar funds. Other major sources of foreign assist- 
ance have been loans and grants-in-aid from the United States 
government, and reparations from the Federal Republic of 
Germany for the loss of Jewish life and property caused by the 
Nazis. 

The population of Israel would never have been able to carry 
alone the burden of massive immigration during the past decade. 
Whereas the total Jewish population of Israel at the birth of the 
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state was a mere 650,000, Jewish immigration from abroad totals 
nearly 900,000—40 per cent. from East Europe, 29 per cent. from 
Asia, and 24 per cent from Africa. 

The peak of immigration was reached during 1949 when 
nearly a quarter of a million Jews entered the country. For a 
four year period between 1952 and 1956 immigration dropped to 
well below 50,000 yearly. As a matter of fact, more Jews 
emigrated during 1953 than entered the country. 

Israel’s own limited natural resources were unable to supply 
the wherewithal to absorb the nearly 150 per cent. increase in 
population. A very large proportion of the new immigrants had 
no skills, training or other assets which would make them produc- 
tive elements in the growing country. Although the productive 
base of Israel has expanded rapidly since 1948, it has not kept 
up with the ratio of population increase. 

But there has been a considerable improvement in the nation’s 
productivity since 1948. Whereas then imports were about nine 
times the value of exports, now the ratio of imports has dropped 
to about three times the value of exports. Since 1949, exports 
have increased from 29 million dollars to about one hundred 
million and in the near future, the government hopes to double 
its foreign currency earnings. 

Within Israel there is still much criticism of what many 
believe to be over-reliance on foreign economy. Some critics 
think that the great diffusion of economic support for Israel 
among world Jewry has resulted in a standard of living which 
the country could not support were it on its own. They maintain 
that while national productivity is lower than that of Western 
European nations, the economy is burdened by a higher pro- 
portion of non-productive labour than most nations. The pro- 
portion of Israelis employed in the administrative services of 
government, public, and private bodies is higher than that of 
even the most productive Western nations. The high standard 
of living, many Israeli critics argue, is unearned, and therefore a 
burden to the national economy which in the long run will have 
negative rather positive social effects. On occasion, the tempo 
of unproductive immigration is criticized and it is argued that the 
inflow of newcomers should be controlled so that preference is 
given to individuals who would be useful in the national “up- 


building.” 
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But, argue the opponents of this point of view, the very raison 
d’étre for the establishment of Israel was “ingathering of the 
exiles,” based on a policy of unlimited immigration which would 
facilitate the “return to Zion” of every Jew. This policy was 
given increasing impetus during 1957, and will be the keynote 
of national planning for the next five years. Between 1957 and 
1962 Zionist leaders are planning to bring some six hundred 
thousand Jews to Israel. The new influx will come from North 
Africa, and in increasing numbers, from Eastern Europe. Some 
Zionist leaders believe that there are four million Jews in Europe 
who would come to Israel should their governments permit them 
to leave, and the means for their transport were available. Of 
these, three million are in the Soviet Union. They assert that 
an additional five hundred thousand Jews want to emigrate from 
Iran, Turkey, North Africa and the Arab nations of the Middle 
Fast. 

During the past year about seventy-five thousand immigrants 
entered the country. Some fourteen thousand to sixteen thousand 
of them left Egypt when the government took retributive meas- 
ures against the country’s British, French, and Jewish residents 
after the Israeli attack. A large number came from Poland 
which recently lifted its restrictions on Jewish departure from 
the country. 

The cost of transporting these new immigrants to Israel and 
their maintenance in the country until they become self sufficient 
is borne by world Jewry in the form of contributions to various 
organs of the Jewish Agency, and loans to the Israel government. 
This year, the Jewish Agency will spend about 135 million dollars 
on immigrant absorption, of which 55 million comes directly 
from United Jewish Appeal funds in the United States. Zionist 
leaders in Israel and abroad consider this an obligation of world 
Jewry rather than a free will subsidy to the state of Israel. 

The Zionist ideology of “ingathering exiles” is but one im- 
petus for the currently planned large immigration. Perhaps more 
important is its security aspect. Israelis are becoming increas- 
ingly pessimistic about the possibilities of peace with their Arab 
neighbours in the near future. Therefore they feel that stepped 
up immigration will contribute to national safety and stability. 
In August Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion told a convention of 
world renowned scholars in Jerusalem that: 
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The solution to Israel’s security problems does not lie in the 
organization of a first-class army. The survival and peace of 
Israel will be safeguarded by one thing and one thing alone—large- 
scale immigration. For this security Israel requires an addition of 
at least two million Jews in the coming period. 


Israel does possess enough land for a population of four mil- 
lion. As a matter of fact, one of its present problems is to settle 
former Arab occupied areas of the country like Western Galilee 
and the northern Negev which now are very much under- 
populated. One aim of the government is to move much of the 
surplus urban population to these sparsely settled rural areas. 
But this is more of a sociological than an economic problem 
because there is a general reluctance, even among native born 
Israelis to leave towns for the pioneering life along Israel’s 
agricultural frontiers. 

Although the country may not be faced with a land shortage, 
there is definitely a scarcity of water with which to make the 
unsettled regions fully productive. Present plans for the in- 
tegrated development of Israel’s land and water resources en- 
visage irrigation of arid areas like the northern Negev on a 
broad scale. Large parts of the country’s irrigation scheme 
have already been completed. Development of the Lachish area 
was made possible by construction of a major pipe-line channel- 
ing water from the Yarkon River near Tel-Aviv to the south. 
By 1961 it is anticipated that an All-Israel irrigation scheme will 
fully utilize available sources of ground-water, the country’s 
indigenous rivers like the Yarkon and the Kishon, reclaimed 
sewage, run-off from wadis, and the winter flow of springs. The 
plan also envisages use of the region’s major source of irriga- 
tion water, the Jordan River. The latter will provide nearly one 
quarter of the country’s available annual needs. This integrated 
programme of irrigation and agricultural development is the 
foundation upon which hopes for the anticipated large scale 
immigration are being built. Israeli authorities believe that com- 
pletion of the programme would revolutionize the country’s food 
and agricultural production. It would provide sufficient water to 
grow all food crops and a number of industrial crops for a popula- 
tion of about two million, with the exception of about half the 
bread grains and a portion of the fodder. It would also enable 
agriculture to substantially increase its production of citrus and 
other fruits, vegetables, wines, etc. for export, and would thus 
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contribute substantially to decreasing the country’s precarious 
balance of payments deficit. 

However completion of these plans is predicated upon an 
important consideration, the failure of which could block their 
successful realization—that is agreement with the neighbouring 
Arab states on use of the Jordan River waters. The irrigation 
potential of the river is definitely limited. There just is not 
enough water in the Jordan to supply all the potentially irrigable 
areas of both Israel and her neighbour, the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. Therefore to prevent conflict in the area, it will be 
necessary to reach agreement on unified development of the 
Jordan Valley. Although Israel could use most of the river 
waters, Jordan also needs a large proportion of this valuable 
resource to provide living space for its hard pressed population. 
The country today has approximately the same population as 
Israel if one includes the more than half million Palestine Arab 
refugees living there. The geological structure of Jordan limits 
its potential irrigated land development on an economic basis to 
the Jordan Valley, therefore it must obtain most of its water 
from the Jordan-Yarmuk river system since it has no other 
major sources. 

To help settle the dispute, President Eisenhower sent Eric 
A. Johnston to the Middle East in 1953. In all he made four 
trips to the area but to date there has been no final settlement on 
a plan for unified development. Agreement was reached among 
the Arab states on the one hand, and with Israel on the other 
over the theoretical division of the Jordan waters. As it now 
stands, the Johnston plan would allocate 35 million cubic meters 
to Lebanon, 132 million to Syria, 400 million to Israel and 477 
million to Jordan. Final negotiations on a political level were 
blocked by the Syrian government which is most adamantly 
opposed to any kind of direct contact with Israel. 

Within Israel itself there was a sharp division between cer- 
tain water experts and officials who opposed the whole principle 
of dividing the Jordan flow, and moderates who recognized the 
political and economic gains to be derived from Johnston’s pro- 
posals. Many of the former argued that compromising away 
Jordan water was tantamount to limiting the number of new 
Jewish settlements in which many new immigrants could be 
absorbed. Under the present Israeli programme, even after 1960 
the major portion of Negev lands which Israeli authorities believe 
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to be irrigable, would remain without water. The country would 
still be required to import more than half of its bread grains at 
an annual cost based on recent market calculations of about 17 
million dollars. For any growth of population beyond two 
million, irrigated lands will have to be increased beyond present 
plans to keep pace with growing consumption. According to 
present estimates, only the Jordan-Yarmuk system and the 
Litani River in Lebanon have sufficient water resources to make 
possible an increase of Israel’s absorptive capacity much beyond 
the existing population. Acceptance of the Johnston compro- 
mise by Israel would just barely enable the country to fulfil 
development plans as of 1960 when the absorptive capacity for 
a two million population will have been reached. 

A solution to the dilemma of creating new absorptive capacity 
may be found if present experiments in the distillation of sea 
water are successful. If these experiments succeed a major 
obstacle to the economic absorptive capacity of two million would 
be removed. Another possibility is increased industrialization. 
But its effectiveness would depend upon creation of a more 
efficient and productive labour supply, the development of im- 
proved technical and managerial skills, and finding new markets 
in which Israel can compete with European nations. 

A paradox created by Israel’s expanding population is that 
the more immigration is stepped up—either for security or 
ideological reasons—the more insecure Israel’s Arab neighbours 
feel. They regard a policy of unlimited immigration as a threat 
since they fear that within the present limits of the land-water 
ratio, Israel cannot absorb much more than its present popula- 
tion. They fear that there will either be pressure to expand 
beyond the country’s present borders, or else to go ahead with 
unilateral use of the Jordan River waters. There has been no 
attempt by Israel to preempt more than its share of water as 
allocated under the Johnston plan, although government officials 
have announced that they will not wait indefinitely until the 
Arabs agree on a just distribution. Work has gone ahead on the 
ancillary installations which would, when hitched up to the 
Jordan, convey its waters to the Negev in southern Israel. 

There has been tension with Syria caused by Israeli drainage 
of the Huleh marshes bordering the demilitarized zone between 
the two countries north of the Sea of Galilee. Successful com- 
pletion of the drainage project would reclaim 15,000 acres of 
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rich farmland surrounding Lake Huleh. Syria feels that the 
project violates its armistice agreement with Israel by altering 
the basic terrain of the area to Israel’s military advantage. On 
two occasions Syria has attempted to halt the operations but was 
overruled by the United Nations which permitted the Israelis to 
continue their work. 

Although the Arab states may bluster and threaten about 
Israel, and radio Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad may issue dire 
warnings about Israel’s future, it is not very likely that any 
Arab country or combination of states will attack Israel in the 
near future—despite tens of millions of dollars worth of Soviet 
military equipment which they have been, and are now receiving. 
Egypt’s defeat in the Sinai peninsula at the end of 1956 is 
enough of a deterrent to precipitous action. 

Some Israelis believe that the Sinai campaign smashed the 
“ring of steel’ which held the country in isolation. Before 
Sinai the country seemed bereft of any close allies in the inter- 
national arena. Since the tri-power attack, ties with France 
have been tightened so that there almost seems to be a France- 
Israeli alliance drawn up to defend mutual interests of the two 
countries against Arab nationalism. When a delegation of French 
officials recently visited Israel, several political groups outdid 
themselves in competition to serve as hosts. Not only the gov- 
ernment, but even the extreme nationalistic Freedom (Herut) 
Party has called for closer ties with Paris as the most effective 
way to combat Arab onslaughts in the near future. 

Perhaps the most important lesson of Sinai was that the 
military potential of Middle East nations cannot be measured by 
the conventional man-arms ratio alone. The strength of modern 
armies is no longer determined merely by quantities of equipment 
and number of personnel available to the military machine. 
Modern military potential is determined by a complex of social 
and economic factors which today far outweigh such conven- 
tional determinants of military power as the man-arms ratio, 
strategic location, training and the like. To wage war effectively 
in the mid-Twentieth Century, the leaders of any nation must 
have at their disposal and be able to control the whole structure 
of society: its agriculture, industry, communications, medical and 
health services, commerce, education and propaganda media. In 
some countries in the area many of these services do not exist. 
The only national leaders in the Middle East who extensively 
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control their society so that they can manipulate at will such 
services and phases of life are in Israel. No other nation in the 
area can throw a full-scale army into the field overnight, supply 
it, move it, and provide all of its needs—physical and moral. If 
Israel’s victory over the Egyptian forces in the Sinai campaign 
served no other purpose, it showed that despite the millions of 
dollars worth of Soviet military equipment received by Egypt, it 
was not a real military threat to Israel. The social structures 
of most nations in the area could not at present support a modern 
war machine regardless of what the total population may be or 
what quantities of tanks, jet-planes, or other military material 
may be at their disposal now or in the near future. The ex- 
tremely high degree of illiteracy, the fundamental lack of basic 
mechanical skills prerequisite to the maintenance of modern war 
equipment, the shortage of technicians to move, operate, and 
supply large armies in the field, the lack of educational systems 
necessary to train such personnel and provide a nation with a 
steady supply, all militate against the effective build-up of 
military potential in the Arab nations as an effective force for 
combat in the near future. Only a drastic social revolution mov- 
ing these countries much more rapidly than at present into the 
Twentieth Century could alter this picture. 

Although the taste of victory was sweet to most Israelis 
early this year and anxiety about the Egyptian arms build-up 
was lessened considerably, many are now beginning to take a 
second look at the long term implications of the Sinai campaign. 
They realize that population limitations restrict Israel’s military 
potential relative to that of the ultimate combined strength of its 
neighbours. Even should the full aspirations of the most vision- 
ary Zionists be fulfilled, the country’s population would probably 
remain under ten million. At the same time the Arab states 
will probably increase their population to several dozen times 
that of Israel. Although at present and in the near future, the 
Arab states are unlikely to build up a social structure capable 
of supporting a modern military machine, the long distant future 
is uncertain. Already the first tremors of fundamental social 
change are running through Arab society in all the nations sur- 
rounding Israel. In some, like Egypt, more than tremors have 
altered the basic social structure. Arab society may be on the 
verge of upheavals which will bring about the social change 
necessary to end the dark age which settled over it several 
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centuries ago. One of the dilemmas for Israelis created by these 
developments is that they are, rather than harbingers of peace, 
accompanied by an intensification of nationalist attitudes and 
the subsequent growth of sentiment for Arab unity. To even the 
most progressive and open minded Arab nationalists, the Jewish 
state looms as an obstacle to the realization of their ultimate 
aspirations. To begin with, they consider its very creation a 
fundamental injustice and mere modification of the injustice is 
not enough—especially after the Sinai campaign in which Arab 
leaders say Israel showed its true colours as a bridgehead of 
“Western Imperialism.” Since the joint Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Egypt last year, there seem to be fewer moderate Arab 
voices than ever calling for some compromise settlement with 
Israel. 

There are groups and individuals representing most sectors 
of the political spectrum who are concerned about Israel’s future 
relations with its Arab neighbours. Last year, before the 
attack on Egypt, an inter-party conference representing both 
Israeli Arabs and Jews was convened in Haifa to discuss improve- 
ment of relations with the Arab community in Israel and the 
Arab world at large. A Jewish-Arab Association for Peace and 
Equality was set up to seek full rights for the Arab minority and 
better relations with the country’s neighbours. The work of the 
organization was set back by the deterioration of Arab-Jewish 
relations following the Sinai attack and the incidents which 
accompanied it within Israel. The leaders recently decided to 
step up their activities, one of which is publication of an English 
language monthly called the New Outlook devoted to Arab- 
Jewish relations. 

Most Israelis have now reconciled themselves to the continua- 
tion of tension along the frontiers, the Arab League boycott, 
renewal of large-scale immigration and the economic hardships 
which must accompany it. Crisis situations have become such 
an everyday occurrence in Israel that they no longer seem to 
affect the tempo of normal life. Despite threats of long term 
political and economic instability, Israel continues to grow with 
phenomenal speed and nothing short of a world war or a major 
economic depression in the United States seems to stand in the 
way of its continuation as a dominant political factor on the 
Middle East political scene for many years to come. 





THE ROOTS OF NEUTRALISM IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


William Henderson* 


non-alignment in the cold war, is one of the most perplexing 

phenomena of contemporary world politics. While Western 
capitals have often seemed bewildered and annoyed by expres- 
sions of neutralism, the Communists have seized upon it as an 
effective weapon for undermining Western positions in many 
critical areas of the world. In Southern Asia the sentiment has 
been steadily gaining strength, and barring some striking change 
in the international situation it is likely to continue doing so. 
At the present time there are seven countries in this region 
which are openly neutralist or tend in a neutralist direction: 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos and Nepal. 
Perhaps Malaya, which achieved independence only in August, 
1957, should be added to the list. Significant support for neutral- 
ism may also be found within those states that have chosen open 
alignment with the West: Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Viet Nam. 

Despite the currency of this international orientation in 
Southern Asia, and the unfavourable reactions it has provoked 
in the West, it is surprising how frequently the nature and com- 
plexity of neutralism are misconceived by Western observers. 
Neutralism is often looked upon as simply the reflection of some 
perverse, shortsighted or selfish code of Asian values which fails 
to distinguish between communism and the democratic traditions 
of the West, or still worse which favours the Marxist philosophy. 
This explains a widespread tendency to condemn neutralism in 
the area as somehow immoral, and even as the spurious facade 
of an underlying pro-Communist bias. Such ill-tempered ana- 
lysis misses the mark by a wide margin. It distorts and over- 
simplifies a much more complicated problem, and inhibits the 


NV n-tiemmen which may be broadly defined as conscious 
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formulation of policies adequate to cope with the reality of 
neutralism itself. 

Neutralism in Southern Asia derives from a variety of 
sources, some of them having roots deep in history. It exhibits 
both regional and national peculiarities, and finds expression in 
a wide spectrum of popular attitudes and concrete policies. The 
failure of Western (especially American) statecraft to appreciate 
this diversity accounts for much of the difficulty which we have 
had in dealing with neutralist governments of the area. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to examine in some detail the origins 
of neutralism in Southern Asia, in order to lay the basis for a 
more sophisticated response to this phenomenon than has 
hitherto characterized Western policy. 


II 


In large part neutralism in this region is the child of colo- 
nialism and nationalist revolution, which bequeathed to Southern 
Asia a legacy of pervasive anti-Western sentiment. The peoples 
of the area blame us for the colonial past and for the inherited 
problems of the present. They resent our power and material 
advancement, our arrogance and prejudice. Although inde- 
pendence has at last been won, they remain suspicious of our 
motives and fearful of the directions which our policy may take 
in the future. Often they seem almost constitutionally incap- 
able of co-operation with their former colonial masters, or of 
offering approbation for Western policy even when felt. It 
should not be forgotten that many of Southern Asia’s leaders 
suffered personal mistreatment and humiliation under the 
colonial regime. A _ residual emotional antipathy inevitably 
clouds their assessment of the contemporary world power 
struggle, in which the Western bloc is one of the principal anta- 
gonists. The intensity of this resentment, and the occasions 
for its expression, of course vary; but for the indefinite future 
it marks a formidable barrier to rapprochement with the West. 

Anti-Westernism runs deep in Southern Asia, and one of its 
consequences is to limit the alternative policies open to govern- 
ments and parties alike. Most political leaders in the neutralist 
countries are unwilling to hazard the domestic repercussions of 
espousing open alignment with the West, whatever their personal 
convictions. Such a posture is too vulnerable to political attack, 
and besides it would only inject a new and divisive issue into 
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situations that are already confused and unstable. Indeed, the 
temptation is always to cast political appeals in the language of 
extreme nationalism, since this is what pays the highest divi- 
dends in terms of public enthusiasm. Sukarno can still evoke 
the roar of the mob on almost any subject by ringing the changes 
on Western imperialism. 

A second factor making for neutralism in Southern Asia is 
the satisfaction these peoples feel in their newly won freedom, 
and their zealous determination to guard it from any infringe- 
ment. They do not want to be fenced in by the constrictions of 
alignment, even where this would strengthen their security. 
They want to pursue their interests in their own way, to judge 
great international issues for themselves and not as Washington 
or London decrees. Listen to Pandit Nehru: 


For too long we of Asia have been petitioners in Western 
courts and chancelleries. That story must now belong to the past. 
We propose to stand on our own feet and to co-operate with all 
others who are prepared to co-operate with us. We do not intend 
to be the playthings of others. . . . The countries of Asia can no 
longer be used as pawns by others; they are bound to have their 
own policies in world affairs. 


Indeed, the urge to follow their own path is usually equated with 
the necessity of avoiding the shadow of others, whatever the 
merits of particular cases. If they make mistakes, the neu- 
tralists cherish the right to be wrong. It is the power of deci- 
sion rather than its substance that often seems more important. 


Coupled with this is the desire for a place in the diplomatic 
sun. Who would have heard of Prince Sihanouk if Cambodia 
had publicly aligned itself with the United States after winning 
full independence at the Geneva Conference of 1954? Today he 
is feted in the capitals of the world, not least in Moscow and 
Peking. He is a man of international reputation, or so his 
countrymen think, and they bask in his reflected glory. 

Neutralism arises, thirdly, out of physical weakness and sheer 
emotional exhaustion. The peoples of Southern Asia have had 
enough of wars and grave alarums. They have been conquered, 
tyrannized, exploited and fought over since time out of mind, 
and now they just want to be left alone. Theirs are civilizations 
in disarray. Surrounded by the political, economic and social 
wreckage that is the inheritance of their colonial past, they want 
only to rebuild in peace, a chance to catch up with the West. 
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They long for tranquillity and order. What difference if vast 
and evil forces are loose in the world? Their own problems are 
overwhelming, and if war should come the neutralist nations dare 
to hope that they will not be the specific object of the aggressor’s 
ambition. The result is a kind of isolationism, a head-in-the- 
sand approach to the great world crisis of our time. 


Moreover, the neutrals of Southern Asia feel that they lack 
adequate military and economic strength to choose sides in the 
cold war, even if they would otherwise opt to do so. Not only 
might open alignment result in their annihilation in the event 
of war between the superpowers; in economic terms it is a very 
expensive proposition. These nations prefer to devote their 
entire energies to the vast tasks of internal reconstruction, which 
will take decades to accomplish even under favourable conditions. 
They decline to divert scarce resources for building up military 
forces beyond the barest minimum required for domestic security. 
Where there is understanding of the external threat, they 
would argue that this is a risk which must be taken. Besides 
they insist—with much reason—that Communist-inspired sub- 
version rather than overt aggression is the real danger, at least 
for the foreseeable future, and the way to meet it is with poli- 
tical, economic and social progress, not by pacts and alignments. 
The neutrals want to do business with all comers, and more than 
once sheer necessity has driven them to look for markets among 
the Communist bloc nations. Their need for economic and 
technical assistance is so great, moreover, that they quite under- 
standably seek it from any available source, provided only that 
the conditions are politically acceptable. 

These tendencies to isolationism are strengthened by a stolid 
indifference to external affairs and widespread ignorance of the 
main currents of world politics. Such indifference and ignorance, 
which together constitute a fourth principal source of neutralism 
in Southern Asia, are characteristic of the region’s peasant 
masses (and typically of rural peoples elsewhere in the world), 
and also provide a solid basis for neutralist sentiment among the 
more sophisticated elements of the population. Even among the 
latter, knowledge of international affairs does not always run 
deep. This is particularly true with respect to the dynamics of 
the international community and the role of force. By and large, 
when independence came to Southern Asia, it arrived suddenly 
and with remarkable ease. There has been little in the ex- 
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perience of the newly independent nations of the area to teach 
them the harsh realities of politics among nations. They tend 
too often to place their faith in a fine moral position, and to rely 
for their safety more on words than divisions visible on parade. 

Nor do they understand the dangers of neutrality in a world 
on the brink of chaos. Mohammed Hatta has written that since 
Indonesia is “bounded,” so to speak, by the navies of Britain 
and the United States, neither of which has any sinister designs, 
and since it does not have common frontiers with Soviet Russia 
or China, which therefore cannot directly threaten Indonesian 
independence, “there is no pressing need ... to make a choice 
between the two big blocs.” Hatta is an anti-Communist, but 
the implication of this remark is that Indonesia does not have 
a significant stake in the outcome of the West’s struggle with 
communism. Ignoring present day power realities, Hatta forgets 
or chooses to overlook the fact that if Britain and the United 
States were eliminated from the area, none of the neutralists 
of Southern Asia could long survive in the face of Communist 
ambition. 

Fifthly, the teachings of Karl Marx and later Communist 
theoreticians have had a profound influence on the intelligentsia 
of Southern Asia. This is primarily because Marxist doctrines 
have often seemed more immediately relevant to the history and 
experience of the area than any other available philosophy. The 
Marxist theory of imperialism and its revolutionary strategy 
have inevitably appealed to colonial peoples struggling for free- 
dom from their European capitalist masters. Now that in- 
dependence has been won, Marxism, and especially the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union and more recently Communist 
China, appear to show the way to rapid economic development 
(which is a passionate ambition throughout the area) by a road 
that is all the more attractive since few have first hand knowl- 
edge of the price it exacts. Even where there is some awareness 
of the awful cost, many of Southern Asia’s leaders are still pre- 
pared to pay dearly for the amelioration of their present eco- 
nomic backwardness. 

This whole intellectual predisposition is fundamentally anti- 
pathetic to the West. While for the most part it has not made 
Communists of the Southern Asian intelligentsia, it has les- 
sened their sensitivity to the danger which communism presents 
to their own security. No doubt the bitter lesson of Communist- 
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led rebellions in most countries of the area since World War II 
has generated a greater alertness to the subversive threat of 
internal Communist movements. Nevertheless Western im- 
perialism is still widely regarded as a more present danger than 
the new imperialism of the Communists, and co-operation with 
the leading nations of the West has been correspondingly in- 
hibited. The changes that have appeared in the strategy and 
tactics of the international Communist conspiracy since late 1952 
have reinforced this point of view. While the brutality of Soviet 
Russia’s repression of the Hungarian revolt in November, 1956, 
had some adverse effect in Southern Asia, it is questionable 
whether events in Eastern Europe will in the long run cause any 
serious revaluation in neutralist thinking. 


Til 


Three additional aspects of the problem remain to be ex- 
amined. Each of them relates to an assessment by the neutralist 
governments of the policy requirements of national self-interest. 


Consider first the consequences of a prevalent fear of Com- 
munist China, especially among the smaller states bordering along 
or near China’s southern periphery. In its long and brilliant 
history China has often gone through expansionist phases of 
foreign policy, particularly during periods of national recovery 
that have usually followed the decay and dissoiution of dynasties. 
Such a time now seems to be at hand. To the typical dynamism 
of Chinese regeneration is added the profoundly expansionist 
tendency of Communist doctrine, as well as such practical con- 
siderations as China’s pressing need for the raw materials and 
food surpluses of Southern Asia in order to facilitate its economic 
development programme, and for living room to accommodate its 
rapidly growing population. All this is taking place at a time 
when Western colonialism is in headlong retreat. The with- 
drawal of Western power has left the newly independent nations 
of the area—with the possible exceptions of India and Pakistan— 
incapable of defending themselves militarily against the threat 
of Chinese aggression. Despite the pretensions of Western 
policy, moreover, including the far-reaching commitments as- 
sumed under the Manila Pact, the leading Western powers have 
demonstrated neither the political determination nor the military 
capacity for dealing with this challenge. Such, at least, is the 
conclusion of many thoughtful Southern Asians, whether or not 
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their governments have accepted the offer of Western support in 
case of need. 

In the absence of assured outside help, the smaller states of 
the area are almost driven to come to terms with Peking. A 
friendly, neutralist posture affords the hope of warding off 
Chinese ambition, while maintaining the substance of independ- 
ence. There are historical precedents for this. In the past the 
weak border states adjacent to China have traditionally sought 
refuge from Chinese absorption in the acceptance of some kind 
of vassal status, a Confucian relationship which preserved their 
actual autonomy at the price of formal submission to the Dragon 
Throne. China’s apparent preoccupation with problems of in- 
ternal development, which is likely to continue for the indefinite 
future and which seems to preclude risky foreign adventures for 
the time being, lends further credence to the feasibility of seek- 
ing safety in neutralism. 

The extent to which these considerations enter into the 
foreign policies of India and Pakistan, which are substantial 
powers in their own right, is difficult to determine. Pakistan, 
of course, has chosen alignment with the West through member- 
ship in the Baghdad and Manila Pacts, although her reasons for 
doing so probably relate more to rivalry with India than to the 
cold war. In the case of India, the activities of the Peking 
government have more than once caused disquiet, especially when 
China occupied Tibet toward the end of 1950, and more recently 
with respect to manifestations of Chinese interest in Nepal. But 
New Delhi has apparently decided that Communist China’s 
present international goals do not constitute an immediate threat 
to Indian security, and that for the indefinite future it can deal 
with China through friendly negotiation on the basis of equality. 
Nor is the Soviet Union now regarded as a serious danger, al- 
though the reasoning here is somewhat different. The Indians 
seem to have persuaded themselves that it is a long range 
Russian interest to preserve an independent non-Communist India 
as an Asian counterweight to the nascent power of Communist 
China. Hence it is thought that India has nothing to fear from 
Russia, and close relations between the two countries are entirely 
possible. 

Fear of war is another leitmotif of neutralist policy in 
Southern Asia, and non-alignment is often represented as a 
positive contribution to the avoidance of war. This is so in 
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several respects. By their refusal to take sides in the world 
power struggle, the neutralist nations claim to slow down the 
drift toward a bipolar world, in which international tensions 
would be raised to an intolerable pitch and war would become 
an acute danger. At the same time, they hold that a neutralist 
posture keeps the cold war out of Southern Asia. To the extent 
that a neutral position is consistently and successfully main- 
tained by the countries of the area, they may hope to escape 
involvement in open conflict if it should break out elsewhere in 
the world. Western efforts to build “situations of strength,” and 
especially our support for the collective defence policy embodied 
in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, have been strongly 
criticized as artificially injecting cold war issues into the area, 
and as provocative policy likely to goad the Communist bloc into 
retaliatory measures. 

This is not to suggest, however, that the neutrals have re- 
acted to SEATO with uniform hostility. India, to be sure, has 
bitterly opposed the organization from its inception. The Steer- 
ing Committee of the ruling Congress Party adopted a resolution 
in January, 1955, denouncing it for having ‘added to the in- 
security of (Southern Asia) and extended the area of cold war.” 
Indonesia has also been unrelentingly hostile. Former Prime 
Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo castigated the Manila Pact before 
the Indonesian parliament late in September, 1954, as the wrong 
way to peace, and added somewhat resentfully that ‘Asian 
problems cannot be solved without Asian nations.” The Bur- 
mese government, on the other hand, most of whose leaders 
are keenly aware of the Communist danger, was probably not 
unfavourable to the purposes of the alliance; but distaste for 
bloc politics, domestic opposition, and especially Burma’s exposed 
proximity to Communist China precluded active participation. 
Ceylon contemplated open adherence, but decided against it 
primarily because of Indian opposition. Laos and Cambodia 
privately welcomed the assurance of protection afforded by the 
Manila Pact, at least when it was first signed, and Laos pre- 
sumably still does despite its steady drift toward a neutralist 
position. The present attitude of the Cambodian government 
is less clear. Although still accepting large scale military and 
economic assistance from the United States, Cambodia has be- 
come an active, one might almost say enthusiastic, exponent of 
neutralism. Its spokesmen have taken to disparaging SEATO 
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in vigorous terms from time to time; nevertheless Prince Siha- 
nouk has indicated that Cambodia would still turn to the or- 
ganization in the event of Communist aggression. The Malayan 
government declined to join the alliance after gaining its in- 
dependence in August, 1957, but has retained close defense ties 
with the United Kingdom, one of the founding members of 
SEATO. 

The neutralists often assert that they afford the best re- 
maining hope for ultimately bridging the ever widening gap be- 
tween the Communist nations and the West. Their middle posi- 
tion enables them to maintain amicable relations with both sides, 
and to provide an acceptable channel of communications in a 
world where normal contacts are increasingly breaking down. 
Neutralist governments can also undertake with some hope of 
success the role of friendly mediator. Their proposals for the 
settlement of outstanding disputes are (in their view) more apt 
to get a respectful hearing than those advanced by partisans of 
either cold war contestant; and in present circumstances their 
availability for service on armistice, observation and other com- 
parable commissions is indispensable. Such activities are seldom 
spectacular, but by slow and patient conciliation a firmer basis 
for international co-operation may eventually be secured. This 
function can be discharged successfully, however, only if the 
neutralist states remain neutral. Alignment would instantly 
destroy whatever utility they have in this respect. 

There have been indications, finally, that some of the 
neutralist states conceive their role in even larger terms, and be- 
lieve that neutralism can make a more effective contribution to 
the containment of the expansionist tendencies of the Communist 
bloc than any collective security arrangement sponsored by the 
West. This is based on the theory that the neutralists, by 
deliberately adopting a neutral posture in the face of Western 
warnings and declining to join in any measures of a hostile 
character aimed at the Communist nations, and by placing public 
faith in Communist intentions, have thereby constituted them- 
selves a kind of earnest of Communist good behaviour. If the 
Communists were to move against one of the neutralist countries, 
they would, according to this theory, forever destroy their 
political credit throughout the uncommitted world. Since the 
Communists will presumably go to great lengths to avoid this 
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blunder, they must necessarily restrain any untoward ambitions 
in the direction of Southern Asia. 


Some commentators have suggested that this hypothesis was 
in part responsible for convoking the Bandung Conference in 
April, 1955, at least in so far as India and Indonesia were con- 
cerned. The Soviet Union was not invited to Bandung; but the 
conference, which took place in the glare of intense publicity, 
did offer an unparalleled opportunity to put the Chinese Com- 
munists on record before the bar of world opinion as to their 
peaceful intentions toward their neighbours. Whatever the 
validity of the suggestion, this is actually what happened at 
Bandung. Whether by design or force of circumstances, Chou 
En-lai, who led the Peking delegation, radiated peace and good 
will throughout the conference. He pledged his country form- 
ally to “abstention from intervention or interference in the 
internal affairs of another country;” he sought specifically to re- 
assure his southern neighbours in various ways; and he con- 
cluded a bilateral agreement with Indonesia (not yet ratified) 
on the thorny question of the citizenship status of the Indonesian 
Chinese community, while holding out the prospect of compar- 
able agreements with other countries of the area. 

Occasionally one hears hints that India has acted unilaterally 
on the basis of the same hypothesis in quiet diplomatic moves 
designed to blunt the edge of Chinese Communist expansionism. 
The Indians have, of course, always made clear their determina- 
tion to defend Nepal (as well as the client states of Sikkim and 
Bhutan) against possible Chinese encroachment. But New Delhi 
is also said to have given the Peking government an unmistak- 
able warning several years ago that any aggressive steps aimed 
at Burma would cause an immediate and fundamental reorienta- 
tion of India’s whole foreign policy. Since the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954, which brought to a close the protracted civil war 
in Indo-China, this warning, which is really a kind of guarantee, 
has apparently been extended to cover Cambodia and probably 
Laos as well. While these measures cannot presently be docu- 
mented, they conform entirely to India’s conception of neutralism 
as a positive force for peace. 

Neutralism in Southern Asia is thus seen to stem from eight 
main sources. Five of these—anti-Westernism, preoccupation 
with newly won freedom and a determination to keep it un- 
trammelled, physical weakness and emotional exhaustion, in- 
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difference to and ignorance of foreign affairs, and the influence 
of Marxist doctrines—are closely related to the colonial history 
of this region and the recency of national independence. Three 
others derive from calculations of national self-interest: the felt 
necessity of seeking an accommodation with Communist China, 
the conviction that neutralism in the cold war can make a 
positive contribution to the maintenance of peace, and the con- 
cept of neutralism as an active instrument for the containment 
of Communist expansion. 

A satisfactory response to neutralism in Southern Asia is 
impossible unless account is taken of this complexity. The West 
can hope to win acceptance for its policies in the area only as 
they are made persuasive in terms of the specific aims and 
attitudes of the neutralists themselves. This is not to suggest 
that we should sacrifice our basic interests in a misguided attempt 
to court favour. Where necessary we must pursue our long 
range objectives by whatever policies seem appropriate, regard- 
less of neutralist opposition. It would be foolhardy to com- 
promise unduly for the transitory advantage of assuaging 
neutralist sentiment. But within these limits a greater flex- 
ibility and adaptability of policy in our relations with the 
neutralist nations of Southern Asia, based on a deeper under- 
standing of the sources of their international conduct, would 
appear to be imperative. 





WHITHER GHANA? 
Douglas G. Anglin* 


auspicious circumstances as Ghana. Politically, economic- 

ally, socially and internationally, the outlook was sufficiently 
promising to warrant real confidence in the future stability and 
progress of the new state. Ghana had an agreed constitution, 
functioning parliamentary institutions, an experienced team of 
cabinet ministers, a competent and impartial body of public 
servants and a well-trained and independent judiciary. Eco- 
nomically, Ghana had a comparatively high standard of living 
(two-and-a-half times the per capita national income of Nigeria), 
virtually no public debt, capital reserves of about $560 million, 
a succession of balanced budgets and a carefully considered 
programme of economic development. Socially, she could point 
with pride to her harmonious racial relations, her comparatively 
high literacy rate, her expanding health and social welfare ser- 
vices, her pioneering community development projects, her 
system of free primary education and her impressive University 
College. Internationally, she was the object of attention from 
all sides—by the Western powers, the Soviet bloc and the Afro- 
Asians. The presence at the independence celebrations of an 
unprecedented number of foreign dignitaries was eloquent testi- 
mony to the interest stimulated in Ghana and the universal good- 
will felt towards her. 

Yet the picture was not entirely rosy. Though conveniently 
forgotten in the midst of the excitement of the moment, three 
dangers lurked in the background which threatened the stability 
and progress of the new state: economic stagnation, internal dis- 
integration and authoritarianism. Each is intimately related 
to the others and together they explain the course of recent 
events in Ghana. 


Fs countries have embarked upon independence under such 


II 


Ghana has essentially a one-crop economy. She is the largest 
single producer and exporter of cocoa in the world. This was a 
tremendous economic asset while world prices were high, but 
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cocoa prices are notoriously unstable, more so than the prices 
of any other major agricultural commodity. In 1954, the aver- 
age price was $1,200 a ton and at times climbed considerably 
higher, while during the past crop season it was barely $500 a 
ton. The havoc which such fluctuations play with government 
revenues can readily be appreciated, particularly when it is 
realized that the export duty on cocoa is the principal source of 
funds for development purposes. 

The impact of the sudden collapse in world cocoa prices on 
the economy of Ghana was immediate and serious and, but for 
the reserves built up over past years, might have been catas- 
trophic. The Second Development Plan, scheduled to begin on 
July 1, 1957, was set back two years, the government sought 
its first large loan abroad, and Ghana encountered an adverse 
balance of payments for the first time in recent years. 

But price is not the only problem. There is also the need 
to market the cocoa; and here two dark clouds have formed 
on the horizon. The first is the European Common Market with 
its provisions for the duty free admission of cocoa from French 
and Belgian territories in Africa and the imposition of a 9 per 
cent. duty on Ghanaian cocoa, almost half of which has in the 
past found its way into Germany and the Netherlands. The 
second is the successful manufacture of coberine, the first com- 
plete equivalent to cocoa butter. With this threat hanging like 
a sword of Damocles over the future of the cocoa industry every- 
where, the recent recovery of world prices (currently around 
$900 a ton) has paradoxically occasioned real apprehension. 

The precise implications of these developments are difficult to 
predict at this stage, but it is clear that there is now little 
prospect of, and indeed considerable danger in, attempting a 
return to the balmy days of 1954-55. In any case, continued 
reliance on cocoa would mean that the country’s economic and 
political future would remain at the mercy of world market 
conditions. The only hope of attaining any substantial measure 
of economic stability, therefore, is through diversification and 
industrialization. Unfortunately, as Professor Arthur Lewis the 
distinguished West Indian economist, recently appointed eco- 
nomic adviser to Ghana, has pointed out, there are only limited 
possibilities in this respect. The most promising, and the only 
one to offer any real prospect of ultimate economic salvation, is 
the Volta River project. This is a scheme to utilize the 
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country’s bauxite resources in conjunction with hydro-electric 
power generated from a dam built across the Volta River to 
produce aluminum. But it is an all-or-nothing proposition; it 
cannot be developed in stages. And the cost is estimated at 
over $850 million, more than twice the cost of Kitimat and a 
fabulous sum for a country of under five million people. 

Negotiations concerning the financing of the project have 
been carried on for a number of years with Aluminum Limited 
of Canada, the British Aluminum Company and the British 
government. As they now appear to be rapidly losing interest, 
Ghana is reluctantly turning to other countries for the money. 
One American group has already surveyed the situation and 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, now associated with an aluminum concern, 
has been hovering on the sidelines for some time. Much will 
depend, first, on the willingness of investors to concede to Ghana 
an adequate voice in the determination of her own economic 
destiny and, secondly, on the view which they take of the pros- 
pects for political stability in the country. 


Iil 


Economic experts are unanimously of the opinion that the 
correct policy for underdeveloped countries in times of prosperity 
is to maintain the local price for primary products at a level 
needed to stimulate efficient production and to appropriate the 
unearned increment above that figure as a capital reserve for 
the benefit of the community as a whole. The Gold Coast 
government was one of the very few in the world with the 
courage to accept the political risks involved in actually imple- 
menting such a policy. Reinforced by a firm mandate from the 
people in the election of June, 1954, the government pegged the 
price of cocoa to the farmer at $378 a ton. 

The repercussions of this decision were immediately felt in 
the political field. Within a matter of weeks, the National 
Liberation Movement (NLM) mushroomed into existence in 
Ashanti, the richest cocoa producing area in the country. It was 
the first solid opposition which Dr. Nkrumah’s Convention Peoples 
Party (CPP) had encountered. However, in order to survive, 
the NLM was forced to rely for cohesion upon tribal loyalties 
to a greater extent than many of its members would have liked. 
Moreover, as a measure of self-defence, it resorted to violence, 
intimidation, dynamiting of houses and even political murders. 
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Strong-armed NLM Action Groupers roamed Ashanti in much 
the same way as CPP Action Troopers terrorized political op- 
ponents in the South. As a result, the Prime Minister has not 
dared to visit Kumasi the capital of Ashanti since 1954, though 
it is likely that he will do so shortly. 

Although the initial impetus for the establishment of the 
NLM came from a demand on the part of farmers for a higher 
price for their cocoa, the aims of the movement were much 
broader. In particular, it called for full-scale investigations into 
its charges of widespread bribery and corruption in the govern- 
ment, respect for the authority of traditional rulers, the estab- 
lishment of a federal state, constitutional safeguards against the 
abuse of power by the government and an agreed constitution 
prior to independence. 

For a long time, the NLM made little apparent progress. The 
government, as might be expected, vigorously opposed it; and 
so did the Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. Although un- 
doubtedly one of the truly great British Colonial governors of 
all times, he had little patience with the opposition, which he 
dismissed as a collection of irresponsible opportunists, reac- 
tionary tribalists and frustrated intellectuals whose extravagant 
political pretensions he refused to take seriously. 

The outcome of the election of July, 1956, substantially vindi- 
cated this view. The huge CPP majority was reduced only 
slightly, while its proportion of the popular vote actually in- 
creased. Once again, “Independence Now” proved to be an ir- 
resistible campaign slogan. At the same time, the opposition 
parties could take some comfort from the fact that, collectively, 
they secured a majority of the seats and a majority of the 
popular vote in Ashanti, the Northern Territories and Southern 
Togoland. Moreover, the Jibowu Commission, which reported 
shortly afterwards, confirmed many of the opposition’s allega- 
tions concerning the operations of the government-owned Cocoa 
Purchasing Company. In particular, the Commission censured 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance for their con- 
nivance in corruption and inefficiency. Finally, the various con- 
stituent elements making up the opposition, notably the NLM, 
the Northern Peoples Party, the Togoland Congress and the 
Moslem Association Party, were, despite the continuance of subtle 
differences between them, co-operating more closely together. A 
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joint national executive was formed and a common parliamentary 
leader appointed. 

Nevertheless, on the fundamental issue of a federal state, 
the opposition had apparently encountered a brick wall. During 
the previous year, a succession of committees, commissions and 
conferences—which the opposition consistently boycotted for 
some inexplicable reason—had met to discuss the matter and had 
recommended some degree of regional devolution. The govern- 
ment was prepared to accept this compromise, but was adamant 
in its opposition to federalism. In August, 1956, a motion re- 
questing independence was unanimously adopted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the absence of the opposition and, the following 
month, accepted by the British government despite the protests 
of the opposition which despatched a special mission to London 
to press for the adoption of an agreed constitution first. Frus- 
trated at every turn and with time running out on it, the opposi- 
tion revised its tactics and agreed to round table talks with the 
government, but these ended in deadlock. Finally, in December, 
it produced its bombshell—the demand, for which it was pre- 
pared to fight, for partition of the country and the establishment 
of a separate state comprising Ashanti and the Northern Ter- 
ritories. 

With independence less than three months away, the situa- 
tion looked desperate. Although the British government re- 
jected any suggestion of secession, the Colonial Secretary decided 
to investigate the matter on the spot in person. This, in itself, 
represented a minor triumph for the opposition for it had felt 
for some time that the Governor was deliberately misrepresent- 
ing the true situation to the Colonial Office. The Lennox-Boyd 
mission in January proved the turning point in the crisis. He 
apparently concluded that the opposition’s fears had more sub- 
stance to them that the British government had been led to be- 
lieve. He was still not prepared to accept federation, let alone 
partition, but he did prevail upon the Gold Coast government to 
agree to greatly strengthened safeguards for minority rights. 
In particular, large portions of the constitution were entrenched 
under an extremely rigid amendment procedure; and bicameral 
regional assemblies were provided for, the details of which were 
to be worked out by a Regional Constitutional Commission 
which is now sitting. 
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Three weeks before independence, both government and op- 
position formally accepted the new constitution. Thus, in the 
end statesmanship on both sides triumphed. It is well to bear 
this in mind when considering more recent events. On this and 
other occasions, Ghanaians have shown themselves to be masters 
of the art of brinkmanship. When disaster seems almost in- 
evitable, their commonsense somehow asserts itself and reason 
prevails. 


IV 


After the excitement and tension of the previous year, the 
early months of independence proved comparatively uneventful. 
Once the shouting was over and the guests had departed, the 
government settled down to the rather humdrum routine of 
day-to-day administration. Only two or three issues arose to 
disturb the apparent calm. 

The first was a campaign on the part of the government to 
commemorate Dr. Nkrumah’s unique achievement as emanci- 
pator of his people. The earliest manifestation of this policy 
was the appearance at the time of the independence celebrations 
of special postage stamps with the Prime Minister’s head on 
them. Since then, it has been announced that his head is also 
to be depicted on the new currency and coinage, along with the 
Latin inscription Civitatis Ghanienis Conditor (Founder of the 
Ghana State). In addition, it is proposed to erect large statues 
of him in public squares in Accra and Kumasi. These decisions 
have been justified on the grounds that, since a majority of the 
people are illiterate, ‘‘they’ve got to be shown that they are 
now really independent, and they can only be shown by signs.” 
A similar reason was given for the Prime Minister’s decision to 
take over Christiansborg Castle, for generations the residence 
of successive colonial governors and the symbol of British rule. 
Admittedly these steps seem harmless enough in themselves. 
Nevertheless it is difficult not to share the opposition view that 
the government appears intent on promoting a ‘personality 
cult.” 

Controversy has also raged around the plan to create a 
National Builders Brigade. According to the government, its 
purpose is wholly economic—to meet the urgent situation created 
by the growing pool of young men with an elementary education 
who are not prepared to undertake unskilled manual labour but 
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who are not qualified for anything else. The opposition, on the 
other hand, fears that the motive is political: to create a private 
political army at state expense. Similarly, they suspect that 
the appointment of resident cabinet ministers in each region is 
a move in the direction of political commissars. 

The general sense of uneasiness generated by uncertainty 
concerning the government’s real intentions was heightened by 
the inevitable reaction which set in after independence.  Al- 
though certain centrifugal tendencies were expected, these ap- 
peared sooner and were more violent than most observers had 
anticipated. Their most colourful and boisterous manifestation 
was the Ga Shifimo Kpee, or Ga People’s Association, which 
erupted into national prominence early in May. 

The Gas are a small tribe living in and around Accra. Their 
revolt has been brewing for some time. In January, 1956, forty- 
nine leading Ga members of the CPP, including the present 
Minister of Education, submitted a secret memorandum to the 
Prime Minister. It listed forty-eight specific grievances and 
warned that a “feeling of hopeless dejection resulting in apathy 
and desperate annoyance” had spread among the Gas and was 
engendering “an eruption likely to blow up at any time with 
serious repercussions for the Party.” The explosion was de- 
layed for more than a year, but shortly after independence, when 
the immediate need for unity had passed, the dissatisfaction 
came into the open. 

The principal grievances of the Gas are that they were not 
receiving a fair share of the available housing or government 
jobs and that “strangers” (outsiders) were encroaching on their 
lands. Although their complaints are highly coloured by tribal 
emotions, they do have some substance. Even more important 
is the political significance of the movement. Accra has long 
been the stronghold of the CPP and a crack in the solid front 
there might well have serious repercussions elsewhere in the 
country. Moreover, the Ga Shifimo Kpee is primarily a revolt 
of young people, a group which in the past has given particularly 
strong support to the CPP. 

Less spectacular but of perhaps greater significance in the 
long run were the rumblings among CPP back benchers and 
rank-and-file supporters, especially during the Prime Minister’s 
absence in London. In June, the formation of a so-called “left- 
wing” group within the party was announced in Accra. At the 
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same time, CPP members of Parliament became more openly 
critical of government policy. One CPP member even warned 
that, if on the Prime Minister’s return, he did not heed the 
advice of the parliamentary caucus “some of us will cross the 
floor to the Opposition side.” There were, in fact, persistent 
rumours of negotiations between the NLM and a sizeable block 
of CPP supporters, enough to topple the government if they 
switched sides, but nothing has come of this yet. 

The rising groundswell of discontent appeared to be reaching 
a climax in late July in anticipation of Dr. Nkrumah’s return. 
Various groups within the CPP had drafted petitions for presen- 
tation to the Prime Minister. Thousands of Ga Shifimo Kpee 
members in their distinctive scarlet scarves and caps massed at 
a shrine near Accra to invoke the support of their great King 
Okai Koi (who had committed suicide on June 20, 1660) for 
their cause. Feelings ran so high that hundreds of police armed 
with truncheons were called out to patrol the streets of the 
capital in case of violence. On the day of the Prime Minister’s 
return go Ghana, the Motor Drivers’ Union virtually paralyzed 
the road transport system of the country by ordering an illegal 
strike intended to coerce the government into withdrawing its 
new traffic regulations. Finally, the Ex-Servicemen’s Union, 
long in the vanguard of political agitation in support of the 
CPP, threatened to march on Christiansborg Castle to present 
its grievances directly to the Prime Minister, thus recalling the 
famous march of 1948 (when the Castle was occupied by a 
colonial governor) which led to Dr. Nkrumah’s first arrest. So 
menacing did the situation threaten to become that early in July, 
Mr. Kofi Baako and Mr. Krobo Edusei flew to London for urgent 
consultations with the Prime Minister on means of dealing with 
the crisis. 

These two ministers have been key figures in the current 
controversies. Both had been journalists; both were “prison 
graduates”; and both represent the uncompromising, firebrand 
wing of the cabinet. Mr. Edusei had served for a time as Chief 
Party Whip in Parliament, but his career was temporarily inter- 
rupted when the Korsah Commission reported in 1954 that his 
conduct had been “below any acceptable standard for men in 
the public service.” Mr. Baako, then Chief Whip and Minister 
without Portfolio attached to the Prime Minister’s office, is, at 
the age of 32, a key man in the party hierarchy, probably ranking 
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third after the life chairman, Dr. Nkrumah, and Mr. Kojo Botsio, 
the Minister of State. 

The first hint of things to come was given by Mr. Edusei at 
a party rally in Takoradi on the eve of Dr. Nkrumah’s arrival 
there from Britain in July. Accounts differ as to the details 
of the new “get tough” policy he enunciated, but the general 
tenor of the speech was that the government would not “tolerate 
any nonsense in the future.” 


Vv 


The implementation of this new policy was not long delayed. 
Although the welcome accorded to the Prime Minister on his 
arrival in Accra was far friendlier than many of his party sup- 
porters had feared, the government decided to take no chances. 
On July 30th, it peremptorily ordered the immediate deportation 
of three West Africans who had long been resident in Ghana and 
had married Ghanaian wives. (One had acquired four of them.) 

The deportation of Mr. Bankole Timothy, a native of Sierra 
Leone, immediately raised the issue of the freedom of the press, 
as he was deputy editor of the Accra Daily Graphic, the one real 
newspaper in the country. Although he had in 1955 written a 
generally laudatory biography of Dr. Nkrumah, since then he 
had tended to take a more independent line in his political com- 
mentaries, particularly in the matter of the personality cult. He 
was a popular journalist and, on his departure from the country, 
carried messages of goodwill from eleven CPP M.P.’s. 

No reason was given for the decision other than that his 
presence was “not conducive to the public good.” In fact, Mr. 
Baako bluntly told enquiring newsmen that they were “not en- 
titled to know” the reason. On the other hand, in replying on 
behalf of the Prime Minister to a cable expressing the concern of 
the Commonwealth Press Union, he clearly intimated that the 
charge was subversion. “Bankole Timothy has not been de- 
ported,” Mr. Baako insisted, 


because he is a journalist, or for his normal journalistic activities, 
but because the government has good reasons for his deportation. 
The government will not tolerate any subversive activities by any- 
one, no matter what his profession. 


He also lashed out at hostile elements in the foreign press which 
had constantly and persistently published “foul and unfounded 
news about Ghana and her people” and referred to the govern- 
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ment’s “suspicion” that Timothy had been sent out “to cause 
confusion in Ghana.” The Prime Minister in particular has been 
keenly sensitive to press criticism both at home and abroad—not 
entirely without justification. It is certainly true that the world 
press has shown far more concern for the affairs of Ghana than 
it has with far graver lapses which are everyday occurrences in 
many countries in Latin America, the Middle East and elsewhere. 
On the other hand, it was Dr. Nkrumah who focused the atten- 
tion of the world on Ghana at the time of independence and he 
cannot now complain when it continues to show interest, however 
ill-informed. 

Mr. Baako’s letter to the Commonwealth Press Union ended 
with the confident assertion that “freedom of the press in Ghana 
is assured and is not endangered in any way.” However, a few 
days earlier at a press conference shortly after he had been 
named to the new portfolio of Information and Broadcasting, he 
had issued a veiled threat of censorship. He advised newspapers 
“to continue respecting the authority of the Government” and 
indicated that censorship might be imposed in emergencies. 
Moreover, he announced his intention of providing the Ghana 
Broadcasting System with “a framework within which they 
could work” so as to ensure that it “was not used against the 
Government.” In particular, no publicity was to be given to 
“tribal organizations,” a euphemism for opposition parties 
though it appears to have been aimed specifically at the 
Ga Shifimo Kpee. 

The two others deported at this time quickly achieved world 
prominence. Alhaji Amadu Baba and Alhaji Othman Larden 
were petty, though well-to-do, Kumasi politicians associated 
with the opposition Muslim Association Party. They were 
accused of promoting disturbances in the country for political 
purposes, although this was not divulged until nearly two months 
later. Both claimed to be Ghanaian citizens by birth and con- 
sequently fought the deportation orders in the courts. At 
the same time, according to the government, the opposition em- 
barked upon “a systematic campaign to provoke violence with the 
object of coercing the government and bringing pressure to 
bear on the court.” Faced with this “most deplorable situation” 
and ostensibly in order to protect the independence of the judici- 
ary, the government intervened and rushed a special bill through 
Parliament authorizing the deportation of the two Alhajis with- 
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out “appeal to or review in any court.” Immediately afterwards, 
they were whisked away to Nigeria in a specially chartered plane, 
despite an explicit promise to the High Court that they would not 
be removed from its jurisdiction before their citizenship claims 
had been heard. 

If this manoeuvre was intended to dispose of the matter once 
and for all, it failed in its purpose. To begin with, the govern- 
ment had already instituted proceedings against the opposition 
Ashanti Pioneer, the London Daily Telegraph and its special 
correspondent in Accra, Ian Colvin, for contempt of court. When 
these charges came up for consideration, they were in the first 
instance dismissed on a technicality and costs assessed against 
the government. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Justice Quashie-Idun 
who had heard the case was superseded as Acting Chief Justice, 
and it was announced that he would be retiring “prematurely” 
the following month. Even more serious, Mr. Christopher 
Shawcross, Q.C., the London lawyer who had flown out to handle 
the case, was accused of “attacking the Ghana Government in 
court” and barred from the country and hence from participation 
in the later stages of this and other cases. It was this action 
perhaps more than any other which raised a storm of disapproval 
abroad, even in circles which could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be considered hostile to Dr. Nkrumah’s legitimate 
national aspirations. In the end, the contempt charges were 
dropped and instead a ban was placed on Colvin’s readmission to 
the country. Later, a second Queen’s Counsel arrived from 
England to carry on the struggle on behalf of the departed 
Alhajis. While their case has still not been finally settled, the 
High Court did rule in October that the special Deportation Act 
was not ultra vires of the constitution. 

The special session of Parliament in August also led to other 
significant developments. At that time, Dr. Nkrumah announced 
a series of measures designed to strengthen Ghana’s internal 
security arrangements. The new proposals were presumably 
based at least in part on the report of the Minister of Justice 
who had recently returned from a mission to study Egyptian 
police methods. Foremost among these were conscription, the 
establishment of a reserve army and the organization of the 
necessary intelligence services to provide the government with 
“a comprehensive picture of the local and international situation.” 
This last development was particularly disturbing especially as 
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it was coupled with the appointment of Mr. Krobo Edusei to the 
key post of Minister of the Interior and a blunt warning to civil 
servants that strong disciplinary action would be taken against 
any who “openly or secretly” indulged in disloyal, subversive or 
political activities. 

At the same time, the Prime Minister told the opposition 
that the government would not continue to tolerate ‘unfounded 
and unwarranted attacks upon the judiciary, police, civil service 
and army.” In the heat of debate and egged on by opposition 
taunts, he even declared that “if the facts were to come out, all 
the Opposition would be in jail.” He did not amplify his remarks, 
but presumably he had in mind the allegation, later openly voiced 
by Mr. Edusei, that members of the opposition were plotting 
against the Prime Minister and had offered “certain people” 
£1,000 to assassinate him. Mr. Edusei was later to add that: 


The day that an attempt is made on the life of the Prime 
Minister or any of the Ministers, that will be the beginning of 
dictatorship in this country. The Constitution will be suspended 
and we will deal with them as we like. We do not care what the 


world says about us, especially Britain. 


This suggestion that the opposition was plotting assassina- 
tion was flatly denied by the leader of the opposition who pointed 
out that such charges were the “familiar techniques of those who 
wish to establish dictatorship.” 

This was not the first of Mr. Edusei’s outburts, nor the last. 
Indeed, since his elevation to the Ministry of the Interior, he has 
unleashed a veritable barrage of threats and warnings. Some 
reports of these have clearly been inaccurate or exaggerated, but 
even the official versions are thoroughly alarming. In essence, 
his utterances and those of other government spokesmen added 
up to four things. In the first place, aliens whose presence was 
“deemed not conducive to the public good” would continue to be 
deported, though only when this proved “absolutely necessary.” 
Since then, four French West Africans and four Lebanese traders 
have been compelled to leave. Moreover, restrictions would be 
placed on the entry of French subjects, as they had been “instru- 
ments of destruction since violence began in the country,” and 
those admitted would be required to carry travelling certificates, 
a system reminiscent of South African pass laws. 

Secondly, it was announced that Ghanaian citizens who in- 
dulged in “unconstitutional and subversive activities against 
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the Government” would be subject to “local deportation” until 
they “learnt some common sense.” This proposal has since 
been reconsidered and dropped. The government still has the 
power to detain people during an emergency, but the recently 
enacted Emergency Powers Bill which supersedes the legislation 
inherited from the British is in some respects a considerable 
advance over its colonial predecessor. In particular, the pro- 
clamation of an emergency is now subject to a parliamentary 
veto, authority to suspend the constitution is withdrawn and the 
powers available to the government to deal with a local emer- 


gency are reduced. 

Thirdly, Mr. Edusei let it be known that the government 
intended to take action against political parties organized on a 
religious, racial or tribal basis; and an Avoidance of Discrimina- 
tion Bill has since been introduced to give effect to this decision. 
According to the terms of the proposed legislation, no organiza- 
tion formed for the primary benefit of “any body or group of 
persons having a common tribal or racial origin” or religious 
faith may engage in political activities. This development was 
not unexpected. Indeed the Ga Shifimo Kpee had already been 
prohibited from holding rallies in Accra. Moreover, on October 
6, the very day of the Edusei pronouncement and in anticipa- 
tion of it, the principal opposition groups—the National Libera- 
tion Movement, the Northern Peoples’ Party, the Muslim Associa- 
tion Party, the Ga Shifimo Kpee and two smaller youth organiza- 
tions—announced the formation of a single national political 
party, subsequently christened the United Party. Although the 
idea of amalgamation had been accepted in principle some weeks 
earlier, it is unlikely that the merger would have come about 
quite so soon but for the threat of government proscription. The 
new party embraces all opposition groups outside of Togoland. 
The Togoland Congress may now wish that it also had come in. 
Its two members of Parliament have since been arrested on 
charges of conspiracy arising out of the disturbances in Togoland 
at the time of its incorporation into Ghana last March. 

Finally, the government has opened an offensive against 
politicking on the part of chiefs sympathetic to the opposition. 
In mid-October, Mr. Kofi Baako warned that “their fate is in their 
own hands.” If they chose ‘‘to influence their supporters against 
the Government,” then they could expect to “lose their power and 
influence and possibly their stools,” the symbols of their office. 
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Since then, assurances of political neutrality have been received 
from the Asantehene (or King of Ashanti) and the Okyenhene 
of Akim Abuakwa, the largest state in Southern Ghana. Despite 
this, the former has been warned against accepting the bad 
advice of some of his advisers, while the latter has been accused 
of conduct “incompatible with his position as paramount chief” 
and has had official recognition withdrawn from him. The re- 
action to this campaign from the traditional rulers, even from 
those who in the past have been noted for their support for the 
government, has been so sharp that the Prime Minister has had 
to reconsider his policy. There is no doubt that he is still deter- 
mined to destroy the power and prestige of the chiefs, but he 
may now decide to be more circumspect in his approach. 


VI 


This disquieting succession of events inevitably gives rise to 
three fundamental questions: Is Dr. Nkrumah attempting to 
establish a dictatorship in Ghana? Is a dictatorship or some- 
thing like it in the process of being established there? And 
could the attempt to set one up succeed? While no final assess- 
ment of the situation is possible at this time, some attempt to 
provide answers, however tentative, should be made in view of 
the importance of the issues at stake for Ghana, the rest of 
Africa and the Commonwealth. 

While the possibility that Dr. Nkrumah is deliberately seek- 
ing to subvert the parliamentary system in Ghana cannot be 
ruled out completely, it is not my impression or that of most 
outside observers that such is the case. There are other and 
more plausible explanations of recent developments. 

One view which has found acceptance in some circles is that 
Dr. Nkrumah has been the victim of his advisers, notably Mr. 
Krobo Edusei, Mr. Kofi Baako and Mr. Geoffrey Bing, the left- 
wing, former Labour M.P., now Ghana’s Attorney-General. Thus, 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, chairman of the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom uttered the plaintive cry: ‘What evil genius has gained 
the ear of the Prime Minister of Ghana? ... This is not Kwame 
Nkrumah. I beg him to free himself from his advisers.” This 
is a comforting thought, but not entirely convincing. Admittedly, 
some support for this view can be found in the fact that the peak 
of the present crisis was reached in September while the Prime 
Minister was on holiday and that the situation eased somewhat 
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after his return. On the other hand, Mr. Edusei’s oratorical 
excesses have continued virtually unchecked. Besides, the 
Prime Minister has made it clear that, while some of the state- 
ments attributed to his Minister of the Interior might have 
been worded differently, he would have said much the same 
himself in similar circumstances. The influence of his advisers 
on him has in fact been considerably overrated. 

It has also been suggested that Ghana is merely experiencing 
the birth pains of nationhood, that her current difficulties repre- 
sent merely a passing phase. There is undoubtedly something to 
this, as anyone acquainted with the early years of Canadian 
Confederation will appreciate, but again it is by no means the 
whole story. 

Of more significance is the increasing concern which Dr. 
Nkrumah has shown in recent years for his own personal safety. 
This, coupled with a belief in his own indispensability, goes a 
long way towards explaining his repeated refusal to visit Kumasi, 
his preference for sea over air travel, his growing reluctance to 
mingle with the crowd and his retreat into Christiansborg Castle, 
the walls of which have lately been raised and topped with a 
barbed-wire barricade. It is this morbid fear of assassination 
rather than any calculated attempt to set the stage for a Reich- 
stag fire which seems to account for the gravity of the warnings 
levelled at the opposition. The Prime Minister’s increasing isola- 
tion from the people has also diminished his “spiritual identifica- 
tion” with them and has thus threatened to destroy the basis of 
his political appeal in the past. 

A further important point is that the government appears 
not to be fully aware of the implications of its actions. What 
causes concern is not so much that they reject the opposition 
charges of dictatorship but that they find them genuinely in- 
comprehensible. Consequently, the real danger is that Ghana 
may, without realizing it, drift from a form of guided democracy 
beyond the point of no return into creeping dictatorship. Cer- 
tainly, many of her leaders seem to lack any real understanding 
of the meaning of freedom of the press, free trade unionism or 
the rights of the opposition as practised in Britain and a few 
other countries. Nor do they evince any deep emotional attach- 
ment to Western political institutions—it would be surprising if 
they did. Moreover, they are convinced that what Ghana needs 
at this stage of her development, and what her people expect, is 
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“strong government.” On the other hand, they are quite pre- 
pared to operate within a democratic framework so long as it 
continues to serve their purposes. In other words, democracy is 
regarded as a luxury, not a necessity, as a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. Formerly, the end in view was independence; 
now it is the transformation of a primative society into a modern 
nation. 

Until this year, there was no conflict between ends and 
means. The more deeply the government appeared to imbibe the 
spirit of parliamentary government, the more impressed the 
British were and the closer the day of independence came. More- 
over, the opposition was weak and divided and could safely be 
tolerated. Finally, there was little occasion for concern on the 
economic front. Cocoa prices were high, the government’s coffers 
were overflowing and economic development was progressing 
apace. 

That has all changed now. The British have gone, the gov- 
ernment is in deep political trouble in the country, the Party is 
groping for a policy to meet the needs of a situation which 
demands more than the ability to organize and agitate, and the 
economic outlook has changed dramatically for the worse. Faced, 
on the one hand, with a growing threat to its political power and, 
on the other, with dwindling financial resources, the government 
has been thrown on the defensive. Its recent actions are evid- 
ence of weakness rather than strength, of fear rather than self- 
confidence. Its policy is one of desperation, not a sinister plot to 
seize absolute power. Its real aims are national unity and eco- 
nomic progress, however much its methods may smack of 
authoritarianism and intolerance. 

The government is trying to avert two principal dangers. 
The first is a reversion to tribalism. The CPP has always claimed 
that the opposition parties have encouraged tribal loyalties—the 
equivalent of an insistence on provincial autonomy in Canada— 
at the expense of the growth of a national consciousness. Cer- 
tainly, the emergence of the Ga Shifimo Kpee with its blatantly 
tribalistic appeal is evidence that tribal chauvinism is a real 
threat to the unity of the state. Yet, it is doubtful if the govern- 
ment’s narrowly partisan approach, in external as well as domes- 
tic affairs, does anything to encourage a genuinely national out- 
look. On the contrary, it seems all too likely that reliance on 
intimidation and strong arm tactics will only solidify opposition 
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to the government around tribal units and thus accentuate any 
tendencies towards disintegration. 

The other danger the government hopes to avoid by its 
present heavy-handed policy is economic stagnation. In its view, 
the tighter the economic situation becomes, the greater the need 
for central planning, direction of labour and national discipline. 
As Dr. Nkrumah pointed out in his autobiography, “even a 
system based on social justice and a democratic constitution may 
need backing up, during the period following independence, by 
emergency measures of a totalitarian kind.” Thus, even before 
independence, he had envisaged the possibility of a conflict be- 
tween democracy and economic advance, and had made up his 
mind which he would choose. He is convinced that international 
financiers, on whom he will increasingly have to rely if his dream 
of a Volta River Project is ever to come to fruition, feel very 
much the same. “It is unfortunate for the progress of democ- 
racy,” the Prime Minister declared in August, 

that foreign investors are not always concerned with whether a 


country is democratic or not. . . . The foreign investor looks for 
stability and my Government is determined to maintain a stable 


administration in this country. 


Even if his assessment of the mentality of Western business- 
men is sound—and it probably is—it is still not certain that he 
is going about the task of creating stability the right way. In 
any case, the leader of the opposition has sharply challenged the 
assumption that material progress is to be preferred to personal 
liberty. 

Democracy in Ghana, then, is in danger. How significant 
have the inroads already made in it been? There can be little 
doubt that they are serious, but their seriousness should not be 
exaggerated. It is important to see the problem in its proper 
perspective. All countries, even countries with long-established 
parliamentary traditions, fall short of perfection. And, so far, 
the danger comes not so much from what already has happened 
as from what might happen. Moreover, it would be unrealistic 
to expect political institutions in Ghana to develop along precisely 
the same lines as in the West—or Asia. Ghana is an African 
country and there is an African way of doing things as her Prime 
Minister is so fond of reiterating. This does not mean that 
freedom and justice mean something different in Ghana than 
they do elsewhere but circumstances are different. Violence, for 
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instance, will probably always play a part in her politics, as it 
has in the past. 

In any case, Ghana is still the freest state in Africa. She 
has a freely elected parliament which continues to meet and 
debate; she has a constitution which, despite certain obscurities, 
should serve as an effective bulwark of liberty in times of advers- 
ity; she has a judiciary which would be a credit to any country; 
her public service, her police and especially her army are largely 
independent of politics; and liberty of the press and of expression 
is still so unrestrained as often to encroach on licence. However 
much she may have departed from the highest standards aspired 
to elsewhere, Ghana still has a long way to go before she descends 
to the level of a Latin American banana republic or Liberia. 


This poses a final question, whether the present government 
could succeed in setting up a dictatorship if it were so inclined 
or were driven to attempt to do so as the only means of retaining 
power. Certainly, it would be a dangerous delusion—in any 
country—completely to ignore such a possibility. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of reasons for thinking that such a develop- 
ment is unlikely. For one thing, the CPP is weaker and more 
disunited than at any time since 1951. A few years back, it was 
an impressive example of a smoothly operating political machine; 
today, it is but a shadow of its former self, bewildered and 
uncertain of which way to turn. At the same time, the opposi- 
tion is stronger and more united than ever before. It is unlikely 
that it could win an election at the present time, but its support 
is growing. This is not to suggest that it will form the next 
government. Although almost anything is possible, it seems 
more probable that the fall of the Nkrumah administration, if 
it comes, will take place as a result of a split in the CPP with the 
new government being formed from the dissident wing of the 
party possibly under the leadership of Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, the 
present Minister of Finance. He is the only first-class admins- 
trator to have been thrown up by the CPP and is known to be 
unhappy about many of its present policies. 

World public opinion must also be regarded as a check, 
though not always a completely effective one, on the actions of 
the government. Dr. Nkrumah’s susceptibility to praise and 
sensitivity to criticism suggests that he would not readily risk 
losing his reputation abroad. Certainly, world reaction to his 
policies in recent months has been at least a factor in causing 
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him to moderate them. Finally, there is the temperament of the 
Ghanaian people to consider. Both the democratic traditions of 
their tribal organizations and their inherent common sense sug- 
gest that they would not easily succumb to totalitarianism. This 
is, of course, no guarantee that the worst will not come to the 
worst, but the outlook at the moment is not entirely gloomy. 
Last June in London, Dr. Nkrumah pleaded for “time to sort 
ourselves out.”’ It now looks as if it will take more time—and 
more understanding and patience—than was at first anticipated. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
Spotlight on India 


Almost ten years have elapsed since India re-emerged as an 
independent member of the Family of Nations. The record of 
this momentous period of transition has yet to be written, but 
enough is known to command attention among thinking people 
everywhere. To some, the achievements outweigh the failures. 
To many, India is still an enigma. Mr. Nehru’s leadership, his 
foreign policy of non-alignment with power blocs, his “socialist 
pattern of society” and his espousal of freedom for colonial 
peoples in Asia and Africa have evoked mixed responses among 
statesmen and publicists of East and West. There are those 
who point with pride to India’s stable government and the experi- 
ment in parliamentary democracy. Others await with fear or 
hope the outcome of the crucial rivalry now in process between 
democratic India and Communist China for the leadership of 
Asia and the loyalty of its peasant masses. Still others view the 
last decade of India’s ancient history primarily in terms of the 
partition of the subcontinent and the agony of adjustment be- 
tween its severed parts, notably over the future of Kashmir. 
Some have observed with concern the steady decline of the all- 
powerful Congress Party and the infiltration of communism into 
wide areas of the country. The shifting fortunes of India’s 
relations with the West, notably with the United States has 
caused both concern and jubilation in different parts of the 
world. Whatever the central focus of attention, all students of 
international affairs are agreed on the vital importance of India 
to the world of today and tomorrow, a dynamic force whose 
decisions may well have the effect of a chain reaction throughout 
the Bandung community. 

For this reason alone, the books under review are a welcome 
addition to the remarkably scanty literature of any value on the 
new India. Each deals with one of the facets of the transition 
period and all make some contribution to the understanding of 
the Indian scene. But they are very uneven in quality and 
scholarship, ranging from Professor Morris-Jones’ masterly and 
pioneering study of the workings of the Indian Parliament to the 
somewhat obvious record of Indo-American relations and the 
sources of friction between these two countries, in the volume 
edited by Professors Strausz-Hupé, Cottrell and Dougherty. The 
range of subject matter is considerable—foreign policy, the 
Kashmir problem, economic relations with Southeast Asia, the 
Far East and the trans-Pacific countries, a history of the Com- 
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munist Party of India since 1947, the highlights of relations 
between Delhi and Washington, and a comprehensive analysis 
of the Indian Parliament. Two of the authors are British, two 
American and two Indian. It is a varied collection, indeed. 

Lord Birdwood’s Two Nations and Kashmir is a skilful and 
polished advocacy of the Pakistani case in the guise of imparti- 
ality. The claim to objectivity is belied by the very title of the 
book, for the author assumes as valid the Pakistani view on the 
core issue of the controversy surrounding the struggle for 
Kashmir, namely the two-nation theory. Moreover, some of his 
principal sources, both oral and written, are intimately involved 
in the dispute and unquestionably partisan in their approach, 
notably Prem Nath Bazaz, the articulate Kashmiri Brahmin who 
has espoused Karachi’s claim from the inception of the conflict 
over the enchanting Vale of Kashmir. Similarly, one is surprised 
to read that the author’s account of the crucial events of October, 
1947, is based, in large part, on the “valuable information” of 
Colonel Adaulat Khan, later Commissioner of Azad (Pakistani) 
Kashmir. 

Lord Birdwood traverses the well-known ground of the 
Kashmir problem, already covered in earlier studies, such as the 
accession, the tribal invasion, the UN role and the truce. His 
signal contribution is to bring the story up to date, with analyti- 
cal surveys of the Nehru-Mohammed Ali negotiations in 1953-54, 
the consequences of U.S. arms aid to Pakistan, internal political 
developments in Indian Kashmir and the constitutional problem. 
Of particular value is his sketch of military operations in 1947- 
48, but his brief chapter on Azad Kashmir adds nothing to the 
little already known. 

All the salient facts of the dispute are included, but the tone 
of the book is disconcerting. Throughout, the author tends to 
rationalize and minimize the Pakistani deviations from moral and 
legal right while, at the same time magnifying those of India. 
Thus, the Pakistani-supported tribal invasion, one of the king- 
pins of the Indian case, is explained away as a “thoughtless 
adventure,” “a natural reaction” to the persecution of Kashmiri 
Muslims by the Hindu ruler. The accession of Kashmir to India 
he terms illegal, as does Pakistan, and Nehru is severely criticized 
for his failure to take Jinnah into confidence—at a time when the 
tribal raiders were on the verge of conquering the valley for 
Pakistan! 

Despite his bias, Lord Birdwood is eager to find a compromise 
solution, one which will satisfy both parties—almost an impos- 
sible feat—and at the same time bring peace of mind and pros- 
perity to the much-maligned Kashmiri. His preference for a con- 
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dominium over Kashmir has much to commend it, but as he 
himself admits, this plan would be almost certainly unacceptable 
to either Delhi or Karachi. The plebicite is equally improbable, 
according to the most recent attempt at mediation by Mr. Jarring, 
Swedish delegate to the Security Council. The future is bleak, 
indeed, for the atmosphere is too highly charged to consider 
sane solutions. 

For those who conceive India’s foreign policy to be based 
essentially on moral principles, Dr. Gupta’s slender volume, 
Indian Foreign Policy—In Defence of National Interest, is a 
useful corrective. As its sub-title suggests, the author’s central 
thesis is that the preservation and enhancement of national 
interests is the prime mover of New Delhi’s foreign policy 
decisions, to the same degree and in the same manner as real- 
politik guides the chancellories of all states. Though such a view 
commands little support among India’s well-wishers in the West, 
it is unquestionably correct. Dr. Gupta makes a very strong case 
for this “realist” approach. But by far the most convincing 
evidence is Pandit Nehru’s statement of December 4, 1947, since 
repeated to the reviewer in slightly different terms, that 
“whether a country is imperialist or socialist or communist, its 
Foreign Minister thinks primarily of the interests of that 
country.” 

In brief, pungent sketches, not always above scholarly re- 
proach, Dr. Gupta traces the origins and evolution of Indian 
foreign policy, notably towards the Commonwealth and the West, 
China and the Soviet Union. India’s record on colonial and racial 
issues, not entirely consistent according to the author, occupies a 
brief chapter, as do its economic policy, its role in the Korean 
war and its emergence as the twentieth century peacemaker. 
Dr. Gupta is an admirer of Sardar Panikkar’s diplomacy and 
ascribes to the present Indian Ambassador to France the credit 
for infusing much of the realistic outlook shaping Nehru’s 
policies in the last few years. In particular, Panikkar is viewed 
as the saviour of Sino-Indian friendship at a time when it was 
being threatened by the Tibet episode of 1950 and by what the 
author terms the Western-oriented mentality of the career 
officials in the Indian Foreign Office. With his pro-Chinese 
orientation, the author considers this an achievement of the first 
magnitude. 

Dr. Gupta’s defence of the national interest leads him to the 
conclusion that non-alignment is the ideal foreign policy for India 
today, indeed, the only conceivable policy, given India’s precarious 
position in the world. This he urges on the basis of an all-too- 
brief power analysis of the factors that must shape decisions in 
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New Delhi. Among these are its geographic contiguity to the 
Soviet Union and China, its economic weakness and military 
vulnerability, both accentuated by the Partition, the imperative 
need to maintain peace in the world in order to pursue its am- 
bitious programme of economic development and social] change, 
strong economic ties with the West and the need for foreign 
capital, the attitude of the Great Powers to some of India’s vital 
interests, especially Kashmir, and the profound fear of the re- 
emergence of Western domination in Asia. It is this complex of 
factors, according to the author, which has led to India’s middle- 
of-the-road policy in world politics during the last ten years, at 
times moving to a pro-Soviet position, at times, towards the 
West, but never abandoning its freedom of action. Though many 
foreigners doubt the wisdom of this policy, even in India’s 
interests, most thinking Indians share Dr. Gupta’s view. But 
few would put the case in such terms of harsh realpolitik. 

This approach to Indian neutralism is faintly echoed in Bidyut 
Sarkar’s workmanlike paper on Indo-American relations, one of 
a collection of five published in American-Asian Tensions. Using 
Indian press and official sources to good effect, Mr. Sarkar offers 
us a brief but readable survey of the highlights in U.S.-Indian 
diplomacy since the end of the second world war, in an effort to 
locate the major sources of tension. By tension, the editors of 
this unusual approach to the study of foreign policy mean “a 
condition which reflects the pursuit of incompatible foreign 
policy objectives,” as distinct from “friction” which refers to a 
specific disagreement capable of diplomatic settlement. 

Mr. Sarkar correctly observes that Korea and Formosa are 
viewed by responsible Indian policy-makers as pawns in the game 
of power politics; that the Viet Minh is considered a genuine 
nationalist movement thwarted by French colonial and American 
strategic ambitions; that American policy towards China has 
dissipated the fund of Indian goodwill for the United States; 
that Washington’s increasingly partisan attitude to the Kashmir 
issue and U.S. arms aid to Pakistan caused grave mistrust by 
Indian statesmen and publicists alike. Moreover, until recently, 
we are informed, New Delhi has looked upon the United Nations 
as a “pocket borough” of American diplomacy, and that the 
deep fear of Western influence in Asia has been exacerbated by 
the antics of Mr. Dulles and the lukewarm American attitude 
to the racial issue in South Africa, the ultimate criterion, in 
India’s eyes, of another states’s friendship. Finally, the 
American emphasis on military diplomacy clashes directly with 
Indian conceptions of the correct approach to the relaxation of 
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tension. In short, tension affects virtually every issue in Indo- 
American relations. 

The most fundamental source of tension, however, is the 
sharp disagreement on the priority of foreign policy objectives— 
the struggle against communism vs. the struggle against the 
remnants of “white” colonialism in the Afro-Asian world. A 
corollary of this continuing conflict is the divergent approach to 
diplomacy and military blocs, and the profound mistrust which 
they engender. All this is unexceptionable, but the editors’ very 
marked pessimism about the future of Indo-American relations 
seems exaggerated. Mr. Nehru’s visit to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1956, the Hungarian affair and American policy during the 
Middle East crisis have not only reversed the trend towards ever- 
increasing friction between Delhi and Washington. They may 
even have set in motion the conditions for a genuine rapproache- 
ment. 

The study of Indian Communism has only recently begun to 
attract the serious attention of Western scholars. Professor 
Kautsky’s monograph, Moscow and the Communist Party of 
India, is an exhaustive (and exhausting) analysis of the CPI’s 
shifting strategy since 1945, exceedingly well-documented and in- 
formative but far from a literary materpiece. Indeed, it suffers 
from a tortured scholasticism, a preoccupation with detail to such 
a degree that the broad contours are obscured. As a reference 
work it is to be highly recommended. But only the “expert” can 
read this volume with benefit. 

This case study of the Indian Party is centered upon the 
“three strategies of Communism”: the “right” strategy, which 
views imperialism as the main enemy of communism and which 
therefore favours an alliance with labour and liberal parties at 
home in a united front “from above,” i.e. a popular front; the 
“left” strategy, which considers native capitalism the principal 
obstacle to power and which leads to a policy of united front 
“from below”, by attempting to win the support of workers 
directly and by pressing for a socialist revolution without the 
intermediate phase of “bourgeois democracy.” The third, neo- 
Maoist strategy combines elements of the other two; its dis- 
tinguishing feature is the appeal to individuals, workers and seg- 
ments of the bourgeoisie, drawing to its fold both the “exploited 
and exploiting” classes, in other words virtually a national front 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. Violence or peace- 
ful persuasion are merely tactical devices which can be used in 
any of the three strategies. Within this framework, the author 
traces the changes in the Indian Party’s strategy, from the 
“right” immediately after the war, to the “left” in 1948-49, to 
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neo-Maoism of the war-like variety in 1949-50, concentrating on 
the Telengana rebellion, to peaceful neo-Maoism in 1951. No 
student of Indian politics would disagree with this analysis, but 
aside from semantic niceties, no real contribution is involved. 

It is when Dr. Kautsky turns to the relative influence of 
Moscow and Peking that the value of his study becomes evident. 
The acceptance of neo-Maoism, he remarks, does not necessarily 
imply Peking’s usurpation of leadership, for Moscow itself has 
accepted this “new line” as being admirably suited to its needs 
in the age of Cold War. Indeed, his study reveals that the 
policy of the CPI since 1945 has been ultimately determined by 
Moscow. Further, there is no evidence to date of a conflict 
between the two centres of world communism for control of the 
Indian Communist Party, though this does not deny the possi- 
bility of such rivalry. 

Dr. Kautsky’s study also leads him to the suggestive view 
that “lack of knowledge, interest, and attention on the part of 
Moscow seem to be more important factors in its relations with 
Communist parties than is generally believed.” Except in times 
of great stress, the Kremlin is inclined to allow each party to 
find its own way to the “right line.” Its direction is essentially 
negative in character, he argues, and assumes a positive form 
only when intra-party strife has reached such a point as to para- 
lyze the Party. When it does act, it prefers surreptitious 
methods, rather than openly-published directives—personal con- 
tacts occasionally, subtle instructions through statements or 
articles in the party press more frequently. If Dr. Kautsky is 
correct about Moscow’s relative indifference to the affairs of 
other Communist Parties, the prevalent view on this question 
will require reappraisal. 

Professor B. N. Ganguli, the well-known Indian economist, 
has filled a serious gap in the literature of Asian economics with 
his scholarly and comprehensive survey of India’s Economic 
Relations with the Far Eastern and Pacific Countries in the 
Present Century. An impressive array of statistical tables on 
every conceivable facet of Indian foreign trade with this enor- 
mous area, and mature economic analysis of the shifting charac- 
ter of trade in this region as a result of the political revolution 
during the past ten years, makes this study an invaluable refer- 
ence work for students of Asia. 

What gives meaning to this account is the cardinal fact that 
the countries of the area, which at one time had close commercial 
and cultural contracts with one another and then became isolated 
during the age of Western imperial control, are now being thrown 
together in a more intimate way. For India in particular certain 
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factors of economic geography are vital in its relations with these 
countries—its core position in monsoon Asia, the variations in 
population pressure in the area, and its pivotal position as the 
base for the expansion of British power and commerce in south- 
east Asia. 

Despite the hopes expressed at Bandung, the “colonial econ- 
omies” of this region are competitive, not complementary, and 
intra-regional trace has been insignificant thus far. This crucial 
fact is largely the result of a reasonably common pattern of 
Western exploitation during the preceding two centuries. Though 
European hegemony is a thing of the past, the economic con- 
sequences are deeply embedded in their former colonies. 

In looking to the future, Professor Ganguli very logically 
assumes a growing trend towards planning and some form of 
collectivism. While recognizing that this is bound to have serious 
adverse effects on certain aspects of Indian trade, notably hand- 
loom cloth, cigarettes and the like, he argues that growing in- 
dustrialization will open up new lines of expansion. At the same 
time, he does not deny a conflict of interests which will continue 
as national development of industries proceeds apace. He notes 
that Western-controlled shipping and banking facilities have 
hampered intra-regional trade, but he sees this as in the process 
of change, and along with it, the decline of Singapore as the core 
of South-east Asian trade. Similarly, he anticipates the 
eventual disappearance of preferential tariff arrangements, at 
least in the Asian part of the Commonwealth. The total trade 
of this region was in the neighbourhood of $15 billion in 1950. 
This fact, along with its valuable raw materials, suggests that it 
will remain a vital area of international trade. 

It is impossible to do justice in the compass of a brief review 
to the wealth of suggestive ideas and original data contained in 
Professor Morris-Jones’ superb treatise on Parliament in India. 
A model of scholarship and pioneering research, this work is 
destined to take its place as a classic in the field of Indic studies. 
Though its central focus of attention is the workings of the 
Indian Parliament, its scope is much broader. Indeed, it may 
properly be considered the first full-length study of the experi- 
ment in parliamentary government in independent India. 

The opening chapter on “The Nature of Indian Politics” estab- 
lishes the dynamic framework within which the institution of 
parliament can be properly assessed. Anyone who has worked 
in the field will appreciate the author’s introductory remarks 
about the sheer complexity of Indian society, “a complex and even 
confusing but certainly distinct entity.” The salient features of 
this entity as they relate to political life are then examined in 
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three categories, the unity and diversity of India, attitudes to 
authority, and the various levels of politics. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, this is the best macroscopic survey to appear in 
print thus far. A high quality of political insight is maintained 
throughout the study and is supplemented by rigorous research 
of a high order in the meticulous political anatomy of the parlia- 
mentary institution. 

A lengthy exposition of the historical background to the 
present legislature reveals the all-embracing legacy of British 
rule on the practice, procedure and conventions of parliamentary 
life. It is a study of these aspects which constitutes the bulk of 
the book, divided into four chapters, “House and Member,” 
“Parties and Parliament,” ‘Procedure and Privilege,” and 
“Officers and Committees.” A number of pertinent appendices 
and twenty-three illuminating tables lend additional weight and 
documentary authority to this rewarding work. 

For those who have followed with eager interest the attempt 
to graft western political institutions on to non-European socie- 
ties, Professor Morris-Jones’ general evaluation is a source of 
much satisfaction. Four criteria of assessment are noted by the 
author: the provision of channels for the ventilation of griev- 
ances and aspirations; the furnishing of a platform for the 
debate of public policy; instruments for the control of the execu- 
tive, without stifling initiative; and the provision of opportunities 
for the education of relevant sections of the population. On all 
four tests, the Indian Parliament emerges as a distinct success, 
though certain flaws are undoubtedly evident. Grievances can be 
and are ventilated through effective use of Question Time, the 
Adjournment Motion, the Half-an-Hour Discussions and other 
media. Legislation, which occupies the bulk of the Assembly’s 
time, is well-considered on the whole, and the record of legisla- 
tion is not unimpressive. As for the control of the executive, the 
Indian system has suffered thus far from the absence of a strong 
opposition party or parties. But control is exercised to some 
extent by parliamentary committees and, even more effectively, 
by the party itself, which is an informal parliament because of its 
various factions. Similarly, Parliament has performed an im- 
portant educational service, as revealed by the attention given to 
its proceedings in the press and the steady flow of interested 
visitors to the galleries. 

Despite his favourable assessment, Professor Morris-Jones is 
not unaware of certain shortcomings. On the technical level, he 
cites the need for an improved bill procedure which will take up 
less time of the House, yet leave adequate time for discussion of 
details, the absence of a distinct role for the Upper House, and 
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the necessity of superior methods of control over public corpora- 
tions. On the broader political plane, he recognizes the lack of an 
established and constitutional opposition, but considers this de- 
fect far from fatal. Indeed, he argues that it can be offset by a 
vigorous parliamentary committee system and by self-criticism 
within the polyglot Congress Party. The gap between the front 
and back benches in parliament is also a source of concern, but 
he suggests that this has been lessened even during the experi- 
ence of the first parliament, and he is optimistic that time will 
bring these two separate worlds closer together. Another 
serious shortcoming is the absence of a vigorous body of inde- 
pendent political thought to feed the parliamentary process. 
And he is constrained to note that all these deficiences are highly 
magnified at the level of the states. His overall conclusion, 
which many in the West are inclined to question, is that “The 
‘experiment’ is working and parliamentary institutions are more 
firmly established in the way of life of the Indian people than 
they are in that of many a country in Europe.” If he is correct, 
the oft-heard question, “After Nehru, What ?’”, may well diminish 
in importance. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
A Guide to India 


There is no lack of bibliographies on India. Most of them, 
however, are so lengthy as to be of little use to the beginner. 
I have, therefore, in consultation with many friends in India, 
drawn up a basic list of eight books which seem to me to provide 
the best introduction for a Westerner who wants to learn 
about India, and I have even been presumptous enough to 
put these eight books in the order in which I suggest they could 
most profitably be read. In addition, I have included supple- 
mentary lists of what I have found to be the second eight most 
useful books and of some twenty others useful for reference 
purposes. 

The sixteen basic books are not necessarily the best books on 
the subject. The best books are often too long for a beginner 
to read or they presuppose too much detailed knowledge. 

W. Norman Brown’s The United States and India and 
Pakistan is the best book with which to start. It is a balanced and 
well-written introduction to India and Pakistan which presents 
basic facts about these countries in palatable form. The title 
of the book is misleading. Only the last chapter discusses rela- 
tions with the United States. W. H. Moreland and A. C. 
Chatterjee provide a useful outline of Indian history in their 
Short History of India, while Maurice Zinkin places India’s 
economic problems in perpective in his Development for Free 
Asia. To balance the general picture of India given in these 
books, it would be wise to read a detailed description of life in 
one of those villages in which 80 per cent. of Indians live. 
The best book on this subject is Indian Village by S. C. Dube. 

Mr. Frank Moraes’ recent biography of Prime Minister Nehru 
provides a clear and interesting picture of India’s most im- 
portant figure against the background of the last thirty years. 
On the social structure of India the best book is Caste in India 
by J. H. Hutton. Although caste differences are of decreasing 
importance they still play a large role, especially in the Indian 
village and in Indian politics. Hutton’s book has a wider scope 
than its title. It provides a good analysis of the whole organiza- 
tion of Indian society. The general impression of India which 
these books give is of a country of great poverty, sickness, 
ignorance and petty oppression. India by its Five Year Plans 
is fighting these ancient enemies of mankind. The summary 
of the Second Five Year Plan, published by the Planning Com- 
mission in 1956, provides a clear outline of the Plan and of 
the whole economic picture in India. 
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No Asian could hope to understand the West unless he knew 
a good deal about Christianity. No Westerner can hope to 
understand India unless he learns a good deal about the religions 
of India. The best book to start with is A. C. Bouquet’s 
Hinduism. 

In discussing the other books I am not suggesting the order 
in which they should be read but merely grouping them together 
for convenience. 

Mr. Nehru’s and Mr. Gandhi’s autobiographies were both 
written in mid-stream and thus tell only half the story, but 
they are well worth reading for first-hand insight into the 
minds and hearts of these outstanding Indian leaders. They 
also give an actor’s appraisal of the drama of India’s independ- 
ence movement. 

Indians have written some first-rate descriptions of their 
childhood and youth. In fact, the first part is usually the best 
part of any autobiography or book of reminiscences written 
by an Indian. The opposite is usually true of autobiographies 
written by Europeans and North Americans. In his Remi- 
niscences Rabindranath Tagore tells of his childhood in a 
wealthy, intellectual Bengali family in Calcutta. N. C. Chaud- 
huri in the first half of his Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian writes of his childhood in a Bengal village. In a class 
by itself is The Panchatantra which is a collection of animal 
fables of about 250 B.C. These are probably the most im- 
portant source of Aesop and Lafontaine. They contain much 
worldly wisdom on how to make friends and influence people. 

Novels are very useful in providing the outsider with 
glimpses of family and personal life in India. Mr. Forster’s 
beautifully written A Passage to India is highly recommended 
but with the caution that the picture which it gives of the 
relations between British and Indians is a picture of one part 
of India in the days before independence. One of the best 
novels in English by an Indian is The Bachelor of Arts by R. K. 
Narayan. This gives a felicitous insight into South Indian life. 
Middle class Delhi is depicted by Mrs. R. P. Jhabvala’s amusing 
novel, To Whom She Will. Upper class Bombay and the rela- 
tions between educated Indians and Westerners in modern India 
is well portrayed in Remember the House by Santha Rama Rau. 
Coolie is a good example of Mulk Raj Anand’s proletarian 
novels. 

The best translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, one of the central 
writings in the Hindu scriptures, is that by Prabhavananda and 
Isherwood. The best translation of the Mahabharata Bhaga- 
vadgita, another important Hindu scripture, is that by C. Raja- 
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gopalacharia. The Ramayana of Tulsidas, the Hindu religious 
epic, has been translated into English verse recently by A. G. 
Atkins. An approach to Muslim religion and culture in India 
can be made through Modern Islam in India by W. C. Smith, a 
Canadian who lived in undivided India for some years and is 
now Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill 
University. Buddhism grew out of Hinduism and has in- 
fluenced and is influencing the development of Hinduism. Good 
translations of the Buddhist scriptures are rare. The best col- 
lection is The Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, edited by 
E. A. Burtt. 

The Phaidon book on The Life of Buddha contains some 
beautiful photographs of Buddhist art and sculpture in all parts 
of the world. The best general collection of photographs of 
India and Indians is Jndia by Richard Lannoy. It is a very 
moving and technically brilliant record of Indian life. 

Indian art and architecture are rich and varied. The best 
short introductory book is Indian Art, edited by Richard Win- 
stedt. It opens with a brilliant 1,500 word summary by H. G. 
Rawlinson of the whole of Indian history. There are two use- 
ful Indian Government publications, Five Thousand Years of 
Indian Architecture and Contemporary Indian Painters which is 
a set of twenty-six reproductions in colour by the principal con- 
temporary Indian artists. An authoritative and beautiful book 
is A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon by Vincent A. 
Smith. 

A useful short history of India is The History of India by 
Thompson and Garratt. K. M. Panikkar’s Asia and Western 
Dominance contains an orthodox Indian view of Western in- 
fluence on Asia since Vasco da Gama which is a useful corrective 
to histories written by Westerners. 

Philip Woodruff outlines the history of India during the 
British period by describing the work of leading British civil 
servants in a two-volume history of the Indian Civil Service, 
The Men Who Ruled India. Twilight of the Moghuls by Percival 
Spear tells the fascinating story of Delhi and the surrounding 
territory during the late Moghul and early British period from 
1761 to 1857. 

Chester Bowles’ Ambassador’s Report and Jean Lyon’s Just 
Half a World Away contains some good reporting on con- 
temporary India. Children will find especially interesting the 
book by Mr. Bowles’ daughter, Cynthia, At Home in India. 

Some Characteristics of the Indian Constitution by Sir Ivor 
Jennings is a short and stimulating analysis of the 1950 Re- 
publican Constitution. O. B. Jathar and S. G. Beri have written 
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on Indian Economics for Indian university students. Poverty 
and Social Change by Tarlok Singh and New India’s Rivers by 
Henry C. Hart are recent publications containing useful material 
on Indian economic and social problems. 

Anyone who reads the “‘basic’”’ books will be well launched on 
his voyage of discovery of India. I hope the reference list— 
while not exhaustive—will provide guides for a subsequent 


deeper study of Indian life. 
Ottawa EscoTT REID 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SECRETS OF SuEz. Translated from the French by James 
Cameron and revised by the authors. 1957. (Toronto: 
Ambassador. 192pp. $3.25.) 


Here is a small but interesting book which has caused some 
consternation in France and annoyance in England as a result of 
its disclosures. The authors, two Jewish-French brothers, are 
the unabashed supporters of the Israeli adventure in Sinai. They 
quite frankly admit that Israel invaded Egyptian territory hoping 
to harvest the fruits of victory by settling in Gaza and Aqaba 
just as it had expanded the boundaries allotted to it by the United 
Nations Partition Scheme as a result of the victories of 1947-48. 
It is not just this that gives the book its value, but rather its 
revelations as to the nature of British and French collaboration 
in the military adventure of November-December, 1956. 

Briefly, the authors state that the Israeli decision to attack 
Egypt was taken in mid-October, 1956. By that time the 
country had been provided with arms by France and had achieved 
a complete understanding with the French Republic. Mean- 
while, Great Britain and France had been planning the use of 
force against Egypt following the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. No date had, however, been set for the Anglo-French 
operation. When the French finally informed the British of the 
Israeli plans, in the apparent hope of securing British support, 
M. Mollet failed to get Sir Anthony Eden to back them. After 
all, Great Britain had its commitments to Jordan and did not 
wish to compromise its traditional interests in the Middle East 
by supporting Israel. The British therefore insisted that the 
Anglo-French operation should go forward as a separate opera- 
tion independent of that planned by Israel. The Israelis, on 
their side, did not wish to see an Anglo-French attack. All they 
wanted was French naval support, French air coverage, French 
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air supply in the desert, and the services of a few French sappers. 
The rest they would do themselves. However, in order to obtain 
French support, the Israelis were compelled to agree to the 
Anglo-French operation against Suez. There were thus two 
distinct military operations, a Franco-Israeli invasion of Sinai, 
and a Franco-British landing in the Canal Zone. The purpose of 
the first was to inflict a crushing defeat upon Egypt and the 
imposition of terms of peace which would embody territorial re- 
adjustments; the purpose of the second was to seize the Suez 
area as a basis for further negotiations for co-operation in the 
use of the Canal. These diverse and even contradictory political 
motives produced a military bungle. The British may plead not 
guilty of collusion with Israel. But the pro-Israeli authors of 
this book charge Great Britain with the failure of both projects; 
in particular they criticize the unreality of the British fiction of 
impartiality and police action. It is their view that had Great 
Britain remained aloof, Israel (with French support) would have 
achieved complete and total victory. 

Some readers may question the dramatic and rhetorical way 
in which the story has been presented. But the authors did 
accompany the expedition; they seem to know what they are 
writing about; and there is some ring of truth in their narrative. 
In any event they provide a consistent and not unreasonable ex- 
planation of the confused story of the Israeli, French and British 
interests in the events of last year. 


Royal Military College of Canada GEORGE F.. G. STANLEY 


THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS. Edited by Sir Clinton Lewis and 
Colonel J. D. Campbell. Advisory editor, E. G. Pleva. 2d ed. 
1957. (Toronto: Oxford. 92pp. $12.50.) 


The second edition of the Canadian Oxford Atlas is, if any- 
thing, more valuable than its predecessor by virtue of its ar- 
rangement. As before, there are two sections, one of which 
consists of 112 pages of regional and world maps, an up-to-date 
and accurate world atlas in itself. It is, however, in the other 
section that the improvement, insofar as Canadians are con- 
cerned, lies; for here, twenty pages have been devoted to Canada. 
Edited by E. G. Pleva of the University of Western Ontario, this 
section includes both regional and distributional maps covering 
special topics such as economic development, communications, 
and population, as of the 1956 census. In these maps, particular 
emphasis is laid upon subjects of interest to Canadians, and 
attention is drawn to such developments as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The index-gazetteer at the end of the Canadian section 
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lists all names that have appeared on the maps concerned, and 
should prove most useful. 

The maps themselves are excellent, using attractive colour 
gradation to indicate relief. The lettering is clear, and railways, 
roads, and airfields are well-marked. 

The new Canadian Oxford Atlas retains all the fine qualities 
displayed in the 1951 edition, but perhaps more importantly, it 
reflects the new world, and Canada’s increasing importance in 


that world. 


Toronto SHELAGH SWAINE 
REFLECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. By A. Love- 
day. 1956. (London, Toronto: Oxford. xxi, 334pp. $6.50.) 


Dr. Loveday who served for twenty-five years as a high- 
ranking civil servant with the League of Nations and then briefly 
as an academic administrator, after the war, as Warden of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, has written an interesting study of 
public administration in international organisations, which, if 
somewhat less systematic and documented than recent North 
American works in the same field, does capture a good deal of 
the human problems inherent in the running of an efficient 
international civil service. 

The author, as an old Geneva man, warmly regrets the 1945 
decision to set up the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York City. It was part of the price that had 
to be paid to ensure American acceptance of responsibilities in 
postwar world government, but it has brought with it very 
considerable problems of staff morale, both because of the oc- 
casional ill-mannered attentions of overweening U.S. Congres- 
sional investigating committees (too easily acquiesced in, per- 
haps, by the first UN Secretary-General, Trygve Lie) and also 
because of the problems of wide dispersal and scattering of staff 
in the suburbia of Greater New York, and cost of living for 
those who are on essentially middle-class salaries or lower (by 
local, U.S., standards). Dr. Loveday’s poignant comments on 
the role of architecture in promoting or impairing staff team 
spirit will not be lost on any who have served in the East River 
headquarters building and in, say one or other of the European 
offices. As Dr. Loveday remarks in regard to the headquarters 
building in New York,—‘With its seventeen floors on the top 
of which are perched the higher directorate, who, it is currently 
believed, ‘speak only to God’, it minimises the chances of the 
members of any one department casually meeting those of 
others; it divides when the purpose of an international head- 
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quarters should be to unite.” On the other hand, FAO in Rome, 
which is housed in Mussolini’s old Ministry of the Colonies, has 
a flat roof with a view over the hills of Rome, and all grades of 
staff meet there and chat after lunch; the enormous problems 
of vertical stratification that harass the headquarters staff in 
New York are hardly encountered at all at Rome. 

Dr. Loveday has very considerable reservations as to the 
general harmony, quality, and efficiency of UN staff personnel 
in comparison with those in the old League of Nations at Geneva. 
Part of the explanation as Dr. Loveday sees it, is that the 
League Secretariat had an essentially European core, the 
Asiatics, and even the occasional American staff member to be 
found in its ranks, having generally taken graduate work in 
European schools. There was, to speak, a common European 
ethos. This is not the case with the UN staff organisation, and 
necessarily so because of the much wider sweep of national 
membership in the UN. But the more rigidly mathematical 
national-quota principle of selection of staff, and also the system 
of developing specialists pointed towards one particular area of 
technical “expertise”’ rather than of developing a general, liberal 
administrator class as in the old League, have brought a high 
degree of inelasticity and inflexibility in staff recruitment and 
promotion and rendered difficult the application of any merit or 
efficiency system of testing the performance of the higher 
administrative cadres. These factors, plus the unwarranted (but 
ever-increasing) instrusions by the permanent delegations at 
UN headquarters in the affairs of their own nationals (especially 
lobbying for their advancement) present considerable problems 
of practical administration for the UN Secretary-General and his 


top aides. 
Faculty of Law, University of Toronto EDWARD MCWHINNEY 


FEDERALISM, FINANCE AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND THE UNITED STATES. By A. H. Birch. 1955. 
(London: Oxford University Press. xiv, 314pp. $4.25.) 


Federal states have not escaped the impact of changing 
technology, of rising demands for collective responsibility for 
minimum standards of welfare, and the pressure towards cen- 
tralization in government which these create. Profound changes 
in federal structure have been going on for more than a genera- 
tion. If the essence of federalism is taken to be the existence 
in the same territory of several governments of co-ordinate and 
independent authority, each operating directly on persons with- 
in its limited sphere of exclusive power, then federalism is break- 
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ing down. Certainly, this has been the really distinctive feature 
of the United States, Canada and Australia, which were moulded 
by predilections for legalism, personal freedom, and regional 
autonomy. In all three, “the insulated chambers of the states” 
are being broken open by increasing financial dependence on the 
central government and steadily intensifying co-operation be- 
tween all governments in the federation. 


This process of adaptation, or disintegration as some will have 
it, can be observed in a dozen different aspects of their political- 
administrative structure. It appears most strikingly in the 
developing programmes of social security, in the financial rela- 
tions of central and state, or provincial, governments, and in the 
efforts to get effective amendments to the several constitutions. 
This book is an historical, comparative study of these aspects of 
federalism in these three countries. The historical developments 
leading to the present patterns in social security and in federal- 
state public finance are carefully outlined and compared. The 
struggle of legalism and regional autonomy against drastic 
amendments of the constitutions is described. The attempts to 
by-pass constitutional difficulties through co-operative, meshing 
devices which reduce the separateness, and compromise in some 
degree the independence, of the several states are analyzed. 


The stubborn dilemma that arises when the demand for 
minimum national standards of welfare collides with the great 
disparities between the wealth and taxable capacity of the mem- 
ber states is examined. A concluding chapter looks briefly at 
the new postwar federations, actually established, as in India, 
West Germany and Nigeria, or proposed, as in British Central 
Africa and the British West Indies. It shows how these new 
constitutions diverge from the Anglo-American model and sug- 
gests that in them a new pattern of co-operative federalism may 
be emerging in which areas of genuinely independent and ex- 
clusive power will have only a subordinate position. Trends in 
the United States, Canada and Australia are seen as moving 
steadily in that direction. 

The author has mastered a great range of material and 
ordered it clearly without any error of consequence which this 
reviewer was able to discover. His work provides a much needed 
compendium of recent changes in federalism. It provides more 
than that, because he has used this comparative method to lay 
bare a developing common pattern and to suggest reasons for 
divergences of one or other federation from what seems to be 
the pattern. 

The author is sympathetic to federalism in the sense that he 
would deplore the disappearance of regional autonomy. But the 
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considerations he finds persuasive in discussing the problem of 
the poorer states mostly come down on the side of still greater 
centralization. In fact, almost all the material considerations 
of an economic or welfare nature, to which in the main he re- 
stricts himself, come down on that side. The case for regional 
autonomy rests on another kind of grounds; the fact—wherever 
it is a fact— that history has made the region a self-conscious 
community, and the extent to which the federal bargain implies 
an obligation to enable it to maintain itself as an independent 
community. At issue here is the philosophy of federalism which 
has had little attention or systematic analysis in the twentieth 
century, and to which the author does not address himself at 
all. To decide what to do for or about the poorer states in a 
federation, we need a clear philosophy of federalism. The flurry 
raised over the proposals in the Interim Report of the Gordon 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects for facilitating 
emigration from the Maritimes enforces that point. 


Queen’s University J. A. CORRY 


JUDICIAL REVIEW IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WoRLD. By Edward 
MecWhinney. 1956. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
xiv, 201pp. $8.50.) 


This book will fascinate political scientists as much, if not 
more, than it does lawyers. It is a comparative study of the role 
of courts of last resort in the growth of the constitutional law 
of the Commonwealth countries and of the United States. One 
conclusion clearly emerges: the courts have in fact exerted great 
influence on the constitutions of all of these countries. 

But while the author found that judges do in fact play an 
important law-making role, his survey of the decisions of the 
courts of the Commonwealth countries and of the United States 
revealed that the judges, with the exception of some of those 
of the United States Supreme Court in recent times, have dis- 
claimed any consciously creative role in the evolution of con- 
stitutional law. That the judges pay lip-service to a concept, 
minimizing their role, which is not supported by fact, irritates 
the author, as it has others before him. And it is indeed a mis- 
chievous concept, for it does lead judges to believe that they 
can solve the problems before them by looking only at legal 
materials; and so it comes about that the judges of the Common- 
wealth countries refuse to admit evidence that would show con- 
stitutional problems against their economic and social back- 
ground. But these problems can seldom be separated from 
their economic and social background; and judges must, either 
consciously or unconsciously, consider these broader aspects. 
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Under present practice, judges deny themselves expert informa- 
tion on economic and social matters and must, therefore, base 
their decisions upon their own notions about them, notions that 
lie hidden from view in their judgments, the “inarticulate major 
premises.” We welcome the author’s plea that judges should 
recognize that their role in constitutional cases is more than a 
strictly legal one and that they should therefore canvass all 
relevant material and frankly disclose the non-legal factors that 
influence their decisions. The growth of our constitutional law, 
indeed of any branch of law, will be healthier if the reasoning 
upon which it is based is explicit. 

The author complains not only about rules of evidence and 
inarticulate major premises; he complains also about the judges 
themselves. He thinks that judges do, and should, play an 
actively creative role in moulding constitutions to fit present 
needs, but he has reservations about the capacity of present 
judges to do this in the best way. It is his view that a lawyer 
with the highest professional qualifications is not necessarily the 
best person to be entrusted with the decision of a constitutional 
issue. He would prefer a lawyer who is also a “man of affairs” 
for a judge of courts of last resort. But is this appeal not 
merely the expression of a wish for a judge whose “inarticulate 
major premises” are more likely to be in harmony with the 
trends of the economic and social life of the community? I 
thought that the author had convincingly argued that “inarti- 
culate major premises” are a great evil! On this point about 
a judge’s qualifications, I would direct readers to the comments 
about it in Dr. Wright’s foreword. 

By and large, the language of this book is lucid and well- 
chosen; but here and there awkward expressions and jargon 
appear. Are “judicial decision-makers,” in a context dealing 
with courts, not simply “judges”? And just what is the mean- 
ing of “the mechanico-positivist approach will prevail over the 
more consciously purposive, policy-oriented methods’? These 
examples are taken from page 139, They hardly contribute to 
clear thought. 


University of British Columbia C. B. BoURNE 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1940. By Charles Loch 
Mowat. 1955. (London: Methuen; Toronto: British Book 


Service. ix, 694pp. $5.10.) 


This book fills a real need. The period between the wars is 
now sufficiently distant to warrant its serious treatment in a 
general history. Indeed, ignoring the war years, 1914-1918, one 
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might regard this volume in many ways as a sequel of The Ox- 
ford History of England, the closing date of which was set at 
1914 back in the middle thirties. Professor Mowat’s work com- 
pares favourably with the Oxford volumes both in scholarship 
and in coverage, especially in the chapters on social and economic 
development. This is not a book for casual light reading, but it 
is a highly informative and intelligent account of the period. 
Not the least of Professor Mowat’s services is to be found in 
his references and bibliography, which demonstrate how much 
specialized research has already been done for these years. 

Labour problems and in particular the harrowing question of 
unemployment receive full and sympathetic treatment. The 
chapter on the General Strike of 1926 is perhaps the most in- 
teresting in the book. Ireland is also dealt with in detail and 
understanding, but imperial problems generally receive less at- 
tention. 

Foreign policy in the earlier years is dealt with rather sum- 
marily, five pages on the peace settlement, two pages on Locarno, 
but it becomes the major theme in the last two chapters, where 
more than one hundred pages are devoted to a well balanced 
account of the road to war, 1935-1939. Professor Mowat is 
particularly enlightening in dealing with the confused attitude of 
Labour in these years. By the shrewd marshalling of the factual 
evidence, fortified only by a few sardonic adjectives, he provides 
a damning indictment of Chamberlain’s diplomacy in the Munich 
crisis. But he reminds the reader that Chamberlain was not 
alone in his enthusiasm for Munich and that the year’s delay had 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages. He is perhaps less 
fair in speaking of the “futility” of the Polish guarantee and in 
saying that “the swing-around in foreign policy began slowly.” 
In his closing pages he describes with evident satisfaction the 
dramatic circumstances under which the Chamberlain govern- 
ment fell and underlines the significance for the future of the 
Labour party’s entry into Churchill’s coalition. 


University of Toronto J. B. CONACHER 


RACIAL TENSIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Franch Schoell, 1956. 
(Paris: Librairie Minard.) 


Mr. Frank Schoell, who was formerly a professor at the 
University of California (Berkeley) discusses the racial tensions 
in South Africa with authority. Mr. Schoell has lived in South 
Africa for over fifteen years and this first-hand experience has 
enabled him to analyze in little more than a hundred pages the 
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most important of South Africa’s many complex problems. The 
author holds that racial tensions have actually diminished since 
the legal enforcement of the apartheid policy. He believes that 
“sooner or later the non-whites of South Africa will be affected 
by the mass emotions of this century.”’ The non-whites, accord- 
ing to this author, will ask their white masters for freedom at 
any cost. They may even want help from Russia and China but 
this they will not obtain, for the South African government has 
taken adequate precautions to forestall such an eventuality. The 
technique of passive resistance 4 la Ghandi would, Schoell thinks, 
be more difficult to cope with. 

This study, which has appeared in the series of publications 
of the Institute of Advanced International Studies, at the Uni- 
versity of Paris (Sorbonne), is most informative, succinct and 
readable. 


Edmonton FRANK BAER 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA. By Arthur P. Whitaker. 
1956. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 272pp. 


$4.75.) 


A book by Arthur Whitaker is bound to be good. His last 
one on the countries of Lincoln and Rosas is excellent. We find 
all the wide knowledge and the acute criticism which have made 
Professor Whitaker well-known. He centres his book on Presi- 
dent Peron and divides his work accordingly: before, under and 
after Peron. Contrary to what might be expected from an 
ordinary writer, Professor Whitaker does not condemn all the 
Peronismo. He first establishes the framework of Argentina 
and of the Argentine people and explains how it became possible, 
if not inevitable, to have Peronismo and the Third Position. The 
pattern of the study is normally divided between the consolida- 
tion of Peron’s rule inside the country and the extension of his 
Third Position between Washington and Moscow. 

The last part of the book concentrates on the relations of 
Argentina with the United States, within the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States, or through direct bilateral 
negotiations. This book should be well received by all the ex- 
perts on the Inter-American Affairs as well as by common readers 
because it throws a comprehensive light on events which have 
often been misinterpreted if not completely distorted. 


University of Ottawa MARCEL ROUSSIN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ALBANIA. Edited by Stavro Skendi. 1956. (New York: 
Praeger. xiv, 389pp. $7.50.) This book, the first in a 
series of studies on East-Central Europe under the Com- 
munists, provides much valuable information not only about 
contemporary life in Albania, but also about the geographic, 
demographic, linguistic and historical background. 


COMMUNISM ON THE DECLINE. By George C. Guins. 1956. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. ix, 287pp. $7.50.) <A 
work intended to show that Soviet communism is going 
through stages of decay, and that the present may be its last 
stage. The author, however, can offer no proof and himself 
admits that the “last stage” suggestion is only a possibility, 
not a prediction. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE GROWTH OF RwSSIA. By 
Nicholas L. Fr.-Chirovsky. 1957. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. xv, 178pp. $3.75.) This short study attempts to 
analyse the effect of economic factors on the policies not only 
of Tsarist Russia, but also of the Soviet Union. It serves as 
a brief introduction to the subject. 


EMPIRE OF FEAR. Their own story by Vladimir & Evdokia 
Petrov. 1957. (New York: Praeger. 35lpp. $5.00.) As 
a story of husband and wife, former members of the Soviet 
security police, the book contains much that is of interest 
about life in the Soviet Union. An allowance has to be made 
for ‘‘de-idealization.” 


INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY DOCUMENTS 1930-1956. Introduction 
by V. B. Karnik. 1957. (Bombay: The Democratic Research 
Service; New York: The Institute of Pacific Relations. xx, 
345pp. $4.00.) A valuable collection of primary source 
materials, especially timely in the light of the CPI’s signi- 
ficant gains in the 1957 general elections, notably its victory 
in Kerala (formerly Travancore-Cochin). Mr. Karnik’s 
Introduction sketches the principal shifts in the party line 
and stresses the link with Moscow during the past quarter 
century. 


INTERNATIONAL PoLitics. By Vernon Van Dyke. 1957. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., ix, 483pp. $5.50.) <A 
new text-book analysis of the structure and substance of 
modern international relations. The author sees no accept- 
able solution at present to the international crisis of our day 
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although he rejects the view that the prospects are hopeless. 
He sombrely hopes: “The longer utter catastrophe can be 
postponed, the greater is the possibility that attitudes can be 
shaped over the world in such a way as to make the postpone- 
ment indefinite.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION: A_ Specialized 


Agency of the United Nations, Its History and Work, 1946- 
1952. By Louise W. Holborn. 1956. (London, Toronto: Ox- 
ford. xiv, 805pp. $6.50.) This is a comprehensive, official 
account of the historical and political background to the post- 
war refugee problem, and the structure and work of the IRO. 
It is organized so as to appeal both to the general reader in- 
terested in the factual story and to the expert expecting a 
reference work complete with statistical tables, documentary 
appendices and bibliographical references. 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS: The Governments of Great Britain, 


France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. By Gwendolen M. 
Carter, John H. Herz, John C. Ranney. 1957. (Toronto: 
W. J. Gage and Co. Ltd., xviii, 817pp. $7.50.) Gwendolen 
Carter and her co-authors have revised and brought up-to- 
date their informative study of the political systems of these 
four powers. This edition—the third—has a new section on 
government and politics in the twentieth century world in 
which the growing role of government in society and the 
interaction of foreign and domestic affairs are lucidly dis- 
cussed. The bibliography is extensive and valuable. 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN 


Europe. Edited by Paul E. Zinner. 1956. (New York: 
Columbia. 563pp. $3.50.) Soviet-satellite relations, and the 
development of the concept of “different roads to Socialism,” 
are illustrated through a series of Russian, Yugoslav, Polish, 
and Hungarian documents. The period in 1956 from Krush- 
chev’s denunciation of Stalin and his works to the suppression 
of the Hungarian Revolution is covered. 


REPORTS ON THE INDIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS 1951-52. Edited 





by S. V. Kogekar and Richard L. Park. 1956. (Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot. xiii, 322pp. Rs. 12/8/—.) A pioneering 
co-operative research project which provides a comprehensive 
survey of free India’s first nation-wide elections on a state by 
state basis. Although the reports are uneven in quality and 
scope, they illuminate the electoral process, voter preferences, 
party alignments, and the relative importance of personality 
and party programme during this formative period of Indian 
democracy. 
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